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HEN this page appears before the public we shall 

all be engaged in the reception once more of 

‘the immediate Heir of England” and his Royal 

spouse. Our English bugle-note follows the sun 

round the world, and the Duke and Duchess of 

Cornwall performed a similar feat. It has been done more quietly 
than was perhaps expected. We at home have followed their 
progress with kindly and unceasing interest that never rose into 
excitement, mainly because so excellent were the arrangements, 
and so punctually were they carried out, so absolute was our 
trust in the loyalty of Greater Britain, and so abundantly has it 
been justified, that no incidents arose to produce tension or 
anxiety. Wherever the Duke and Duchess have gore they 
have been met with a warm enthusiasm that would have 
become monotonous save that the scene and the people were 
ever changing. But the importance of this tour is not to be 
measured by the noise it made in the newspapers. It is destined 
to be a landmark in history, a sign of an. important new depar- 
ture, and the destruction of what French neighbours ca'l our 
insularity. What a sense of Empire it-must have imparted to 
our future Sovereign. To be throned in Westminster, to live in 
one of the Royal Palaces, to preside at functions of state—we 
have no wish to belittle these ceremonies, but they are not of a 
kind to impress the imagination with a sense of what the king- 
ship of England implies. Beyond the sea are our widest realms, 
our most teeming populations, and to behold with the eye those 
wide lands with their millions of busy citizens is to realise what an 
extraordinary creation this British Empire is, a realm compared 
with which all the far-reaching conquests of the past look 
insignificant. No Emperor of Rome had more than. a small 
fraction of the number of subjects that give their obeisance to the 
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King of England. Darius, Alexander the Great, or Julius Cesar 
never dreamed of this wonder that was to be. The world, or 
what was known of it, was not so big in their day, and it did not 
support anything like the same number of people. 

Merely to think of such things is to realise what the march 
of civilisation means. Not so very long ago it was customary in 
French maps of Scotland to mark off the Highlands with this 
legend, Terre inconnue et habitée pay sauvages ; and over how much 
of the globe even, had he been aware of its existence, might 
Cesar have written ‘‘a land unknown and dwelt in by savages.” 
China was probably then what it is now, and famine-swept India 
produced hordes of victims to pestilence ; but to take three great 
continents alone, Australia, America, and Africa south of the 
Nile, they belonged to miserable and degraded tribes. Where 
now machinery roars and agriculture flourishes, and a restless, 
active population grows by leaps and bounds, Nature exercised 
her wild prodigal sway, bringing forth rank vegetation on land 
that now yields useful food-plants, and Jetting wild beasts and 
beast-like men scramble and fight for life. Till within a com- 
paratively recent period the peasants and unskilled labourers of 
every country in the world were little better off. England was 
the pioneer, and English labourers up to the middle of last 
century had more than a bowing acquaintance with starvation. 
They were ill clothed, and they were crowded in hovels in a 
manner from which dirt, infectious disease, and degrading vice 
were inseparable. So horrible were the physical conditions that 
mental and spiritual advance was impossible. When we read 
of wealth in the past, and lavish expenditure and imperial 
pageantry, we know that these were enjoyed only by a very 
small number. The majority suffered unspeakable want and 
wretchedness. It is impossible for the Duke of York to havea 
more reasonable cause of satisfaction than is to be obtained from 
the fact that his future subjects, dwelling in widely scattered 
lands, living under contrasting conditions, and following an 
immense variety of occupations, are, nevertheless, alike in this— 
that they have decent clothes to wear and enough to eat. 
Simple and homely are these advantages, but they are the 
preliminaries to any true progress. It is not till the wants of 
the body are satisfied that the mind gets attended to. Forcea 
man to struggle hour by hour and day by day for the mere 
needs of the flesh, the needs requisite to maintain a wretched 
existence, and he will be exceptional indeed if he can think of 
aught else. 

That is only one aspect of the matter, although it is the 
most important when kings and countries are regarded but as 
part of the human machine that works for progress; and a 
Sovereign of England can have no prouder thought than that in 
all the advance of which he has beheld the proofs, it is his 
country that has led the way. But the millions of subjects who 
have cheered King Edward’s heir have also been gainers. His 
coming was a message from’ the Mother Country telling that 
she had not forgotten the brave sons who had carried the flag 
to the utmost ends of the earth, and on Canadian wheat-field and 
Australian sheep-walk, in the magical dreaming East, and in the 
strenuous West are exercising the same homely virtues that 
built up the parent nation. The eye is generally a better teacher 
than the ear, and all the talk in the world about Imperial 
Federation, Zollvereins and the rest of it would not bring their 
relationship home so vividly as the sight of the King’s son, 
perhaps a grasp of his hand. This is the direct, clear, tangible 
witness to the bond that connects us here with the lowliest 
shepherd in the Bush. And it may easily happen in our time 
that this union will be tested to see that it is something more 
than anaffair of sentiment. If the world has grown larger it has 
also grown less than it was in Cesar’s time, and the growing 
nations are more and more at a loss to find directions in which 
they can expand. That under the circumstances they should 
look with envious eyes upon the territories of Great Britain 1s 
only what is to be expected from human nature; and as long as 
they do this there will be a sub-conscious thought on their 
part that any quarrel should be welcome if it would end in taking 
from England her colonies. These, however, are the graver 
thoughts to which this tour gives rise. For the moment we 
may banish them. The Royal pair have returned in health and 
safety. That will be the prominent idea in most minds, and it 1s 
right and healthy that all else should be forgotten in the joy of 
saying to them “‘ Welcome Home Again.” 


Our Portrait [lustrations 

N our front page to-day will be found reproduced a 

portrait of Lady Edith Villiers, the only daughter of the 

Earl of Clarendon, her brother being Lord Hyde. Lady 

Edith Villiers is a niece of the Countess of Derby and Emily 

Lady Ampthill. On another page of the paper appears a 

good likeness of the children of Sir Francis Knollys (who has 

been so long and intimately connected with the King) and Lady 

Knollys, a daughter of Sir Henry Tyrwhitt, Bart., and of 
Baroness Berners. 
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E elsewhere attempt to analyse the significance 
of the Royal tour that ends to-day, but here a 
word may be said as to the practical steps taken 
to welcome home the Duke and Duchess. Most 


appropriately a firm of silversmiths has been 
commissioned to make a silver model of the Ophir, and this, 
commemorating as .it does an event of historical importance, 
ought to pass into an heirloom of the Royal Family. Over 
the Channel rejoicing battleships with their crews will convoy 
the Ophir and her precious freight. The military arrangements 
are to be carried out by Major-General Sir Henry Trotter, and 
the Royal Salute in St. James’s Park will be fired by the V Battery 
Royal Horse Artillery. There is only one strong objection to 
an open-air function at this season of the year, and that, needless 
to say, is the weather. Loyalty and enthusiasm there will be 
in abundance, but they never get themselves adequately 
expressed in a regular pea-soup London fog or in a downpour 
of rain, and these at this season are possibilities too real to 
be lightly dismissed. 


The Duke of Devonshire at Liverpool last Saturday made a 
speech on education that has no bearing on party politics, but a 
very great one on the national welfare. Most earnestly did he 
impress on his audience the importance of his subject—one that 
is dearest to his heart—-for he sees that in the rivalry of nations 
this is the one potent weapon of peace. But the Government, 
with all its great majority, is powerless, because it has not to 
back it ‘*a determined public conviction.” Without this its 
efforts are reduced to futility, because, as he complained with 
pathetic rhetoric, so many small bodies have come into existence 
with views or vested interests. They had ‘school boards, county 
councils, district councils, and borough councils, all jealous of 
their rights; they had organised associations of teachers, private 
schools, overburdened ratepayers, religious bodies, and local 
bodies hostile to religious control. No proposals of the 
Government could be made which would not arouse jealous 
susceptibilities, or offend strong convictions, or clash with existing 
interests.” The rmoral of all this seems to be, that there is a 
splendid opening for an educational reformer, one who knows 
what he is aiming at, and possessed of the ability to form such a 
strong public conviction as he needs. Why does not the Duke 
of Devonshire, instead of waiting on the experts, step into the 
breach himself ? 

The inevitable has happened, and a very brave soldier has 
left the Army with his judgment discredited, though with no 
shadow of a question thrown on his gallantry. General Buller’s 
speech at Westminster gave the Government and the War Office 
virtually no choice. They would have been untrue to the trust 
given them by the country had they failed to do that which they 
did; and yet we may be very sure that it was to them a necessity 
of the most painful nature. Doubtless it was a step that required 
courage. It wasa step that will lose votes in the counties of 
Devon and Cornwall. That is a base consideration, no doubt, 
but it is aconsideration that has been known to influence Govern- 
ments. But for that very reason it is a step that will gain votes, 
and will gain confidence, probably in full compensation, for it 
will show the nation that it has committed its affairs into hands 
that do not shirk responsibility. It proves that the Government 
is in earnest ; and that is a conviction that the nation wanted. 


On Tuesday the assassin of Mr. McKinley met the fate that 
ought to be meted out to the whole of his fraternity. Without 
in any way questioning the justice of it, however, we cannot 
profess to admire very greatly the new system of execution by 
electricity introduced into the United States. It may be granted 
quite freely that the act of killing is as swift and painless as 
could be desired; but that is true of nearly all systems of 
execution that have been used in civilised countries. Decapita- 
tion, for instance, if done by a skilled artist, must be as 
instantaneous as possible, and hanging itself involves no 
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prolonged agony; but the gruesome preparations for what is 
known as electrocution must make the unfortunate victim taste 
the tortures of the damned some time before they are due. The 
particulars that have apreared in the morning papers are very 
horrible to read, and must have been still more so to endure. 

In regard to reports of the “cornering” of De Wet and the 
slight faith that we have learned to place in them, there really 
does seem reason for giving a credence to the rumours that the 
daring and able guerilla leader has at length been “cornered” by 
an enemy too ubiquitous for escape even in a theatre of war so 
large as that in South Africa. It is said that death has overtaken 
him, and even details of the painful manner of death are given 
that must make us ache with pain for the leader who has cost us 
so much pain before this, in the suffering he has caused those 
dear tous. The handshake of the Kaffirs with the President 
of the United States at White House lately must have been a 
singular spectacle; and in view of the misconception sometimes 
prevalent in the United States about our conduct in South Africa, 
it is satisfactory to see that these Kaffirs spoke with no uncertain 
sound in favour of British rule in South Africa, describing the 
methods of the Boers. when they were supreme, as ‘cruel and 
oppressive.” These Kaffirs were in charge of boys sent over to 
the United States for education. 


The forty days of mourning over the death of Abdur Rahman 
Khan seem to be fairly equivalent to so many days of rejoicing 
over the accession of Habibullah Khan. The new ruler has 
begun his reign with omens that seem most grateful to his 
subjects. For this the Afghans show a sufficient gratitude. 
At the same time the son is expressing as lively an affection for 
this country as ever was expressed by his late father, or even as 
we can wish. It is all very charming, and we trust that we 
may be permitted to rejoice in it with no arriéve pensée. But yet 
the Afghans, we have been told, and it has been proved to us, 
are a turbulent and a factious race. We had peace and satis- 
faction, on the whole, under the iron rule of the late Khan. We 
hope, but not without fears, that the milder methods of his 
successor will secure us no less advantages. 


The Mad Mullah is again on the warpath. Also a British 
expedition is on the warpath against him. Not so very many 
months ago we heard, as a result of the scattering of the Mad 
Mullah’s forces, and their severe defeat, that he would be dis- 
credited altogether, and we should have no further trouble with 
him, These are statements to be received with such caution 
as we have learned to mete out to the assertions about the 
‘‘cornering’”’ of De Wet. This Mad Mullah seems to have 
some method in his madness. He is, at least, only to such a 
moderate degree ‘‘ discredited” that he can now collect ‘ 40,000 
men, including 8,000 cavalry, and has recently obtained munitions 
of war.’’ So reports the Times Marseilles correspondent, on 
information brought by the PR, and O, Company's ship Egypt. 
The incarnations of these Mullahs seem as many as those of 
Buddha himself. 


All Saints’ Day is a festival now allowed to pass without 
serious attention, and the ancient observances, the ducking for 
apples, burning of nuts, sowing of fern seed, and what not, require 
explanation to the young. Where people amuse themselves by 
keeping up the forms they have forgotten what they meant, and 
that is true of other rites besides those of Hallowe’en. For 
instance, November is as essentially a marrying as May is a 
non-marrying month, and at its bridals it is safe to prophesy 
that vast quantities of good rice will be wasted. Yet how few of 
thos2 who pepper bride and bridegroom with rice are aware of 
the original signification of the act. It was meant to tempt the 
doves down, and these birds, as it is needless to say, were early 
associated with benign spirits. Throwing rice was therefore a 
kind of invocation of the Holy Ghost, though, of course, it is 
now done without any meaning whatever, in the same manner 
as the idiotic practice is maintained of casting little bits of paper 
which people are pleased to call confetti. It may be accepted as 
a truism that wherever an old custom is observed it is only in 
the letter, not in the spirit. 





At the same time, it would be erroneous to conclude that 
there is really less superstition abroad than used to be the case. 
Elves and hobgoblins, brownies, kelpies, gnomes of the caverns, 
and imps of the woodland have had their day, yet every now and 
then we have in the law courts a revelation that superstitions 
as gross, though changed in form, exist to-day in our midst. At 
bottom, perhaps, there is something not wholly bad, something 
that makes for a finer life, in the human yearning to communicate 
with the unseen; its abuse consists in the fact that quacks and 
charlatans use it:to impose upon ignorance and credulity. As 
befits the age, they gloss it over with high-sounding scientific 
terms—a dodge of the quack-salver since ever time was—and 
make a pretence of serious study, but the object generally is to 








ees 
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abuse the confidence of those who listen; and we doubt very 
much whether the simple, innocent superstitions of the past were 
not on the whole saner and less harmful than those by which 
they have been supplanted. At any rate, they find play in the 
same season, and when the end of October ushers in the long 
winter nights, the new spook has his hour, even as the ancient 
ghost enlivened with many a shudder the bright firesides of our 
elders. 

According to a Reuter’s telegram, the American farmers, 
disappointed at the very low prices they are getting for wheat 
this year, are forming an alliance for the purpose of diminishing 
the area devoted to that cereal, and producing an artificial 
famine next year. We do not know that English farmers are 
likely to break their hearts over this suggestion, since if carried 
out it would assure improved prices to them also. All the same, 
it is a short-sighted and uneconomical policy, of which the result 
is inevitable. America could raise the price for one year, not for 
longer, and from that increase there is not a country in the world 
that would not stand to benefit more than the United States. It 
would also injure business all round, as the truth is elementary 
that the less a man has to lay out for food the more qualified he 
is to be a customer for all other sorts of merchandise. 





“He belongs to a family very much respected in the City.” 
That is stated to be the reason given by the Lord Mayor for 
letting off without a conviction a game dealer in Leadenhall 
Market, against whom it was alleged that he had, through his 
manager, ‘purchased pheasants of a gamekeeper before October 
1st. The evidence showed that a game protection society had 
reason to believe that the defendant had purchased grouse before 
August 12th, and that with a view to finding out whether he made 
a practice of buying game killed out of season, a gamekeeper was 
instructed to write and offer his master’s pheasants (it is not said 
whether enquiries were made by the defendant as to whether the 
master was a party to the act) before October 1st, and that the 
offer was accepted and the pheasants killed and sent. The 
defence alleged amongst other things that the manager was a 
young man, and did not know when the close time began. 


This is one of the most serious blows which the endeavours 
of owners to protect their property and carry out the law have 
received for some time. If there were no. receivers there would 
be no thieves. In this case the kind of offence is peculiarly 
mischievous. If it is known that firms run by families “ very 
much respected in the City”’ are open through their managers to 
receive illegally-killed game, every keeper as well as poacher is 
tempted to get into communication with them. The business of 
fame rearing is now a very large one, larger in outlay than the 
business of selling the game, for a large part is given away. These 
large interests are now so little regarded that we find the first 
magistrate of the City of London ready to give the benefit of 
divided responsibility in a case of this kind to a defendant in 
about as clear a case as we have ever seen. 

We hope that the prosecutors may be able to appeal in some 
way and get this decision reconsidered. In no other class of 
business is the owner absolved from responsibility for the illegal 
acts of an agent by which he profits. In time perhaps the 
Poulterers’ Company may see their way to exercising some 
control over members of the trade, and preventing them from 
buying game illegally killed, even as the great and justly respected 
Fishmongers’ Ccmpiny prevent the sale of fish unfit for food, 
or its sale out of season. We always thought that the City was 
made up of men who number among them some of the keenest 
sportsmen in England. Certainly shooting is a most popular 
sport with business men, and we can with difficulty believe that 
any of these would agree with the Lord Mayor's tenderness for 
this particular form of illegal sale. 


Still another instance comes to our notice of what a certain 
class of person will risk for the sake of notoriety. A woman. has 
gone over Niagara Falls in a barrel. That she has escaped 
alive may be a matter of congratulation to herself, but is not 
altogether so to those who know how readily such foolhardy 
tricks are imitated. Had the cat which prefaced her efforts 
been drowned, it would have been still better, and might have 
prevented her making such an unseemly exhibition. One 
wonders that the American law does not step in and forbid it; 
but instead of any attempt at prevention, we learn that 
thousands were there to see the exhibition, and cheered loudly 
when the barrel was fished up and opened. After anything so 
shocking, we feel quite lenient to the people who “gain 
notoriety through ill-health,” as a placard had it the other day, 
the people who annoy us by announcing the fact in every 
newspaper of their having swallowed so many boxes of Dr. 
So-and-so’s pills, gained their health, and possibly a precarious 
livelihood thereby. The inviting of the public to peep and gloat 
over details of their diseases is not more horrible than this 


woman’s invitation to the crowd to watch what might have 
been her death agony, and one can only feel surprise and disgust 
at the whole unseemly affair. 


Tobacco growing in Ireland was a matter which attracted 
a good deal of attention a couple of years ago, and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for Ireland has been prosecuting experiments 
since, and has now for disposal a quantity of tobacco manu- 
factured from the crop grown in various parts of the island in 
1900. The Irish leaf has been manufactured into plug, roll, cut 
cavendish, bird’s eye, cigars, and cigarette tobacco, and these 
are now offered for sale. The crop of 1899 sold, after payinent 
of the duty of 3s. per pound, at a price sufficiently gool to make 
tobacco growing in Ireland a profitable crop. The tobacco 
made from the crop of 1990 is not by any means so strong as 
that of 1899, and, having been grown and manufactured by a 
specially appointed expert, should fetch a better price. The 
fault with the first crops was that the leaves grew too coarse, 
and the manufactured article was strong in taste. 


Mr. Tegetmeier has a note in last week’s issue of a contem- 
porary on a simple way of defeating pear-eating tits, which should 
be given all the publicity possible. There are few people who 
do not love to see birds in the garden, if only it be feasible to 
keep the garden produce from them, and the cheery, acrobatic 
little tits are especially popular. But pears are popular, too, 
and it is hard to keep both. Mr. Tegetmeier, commenting on a 
correspondent’s suggestion, says that he, as well as his corre- 
spondent, has found that the pears may be preserved from the tits 
by the simple means of fitting a circle of cardboard or card on 
the stem of the pear, just above the fruit. The manner in which 
the bird habitually attacks the pear is to cling on to the stem 
while it pecks. The card defeats this manceuvre, and it need 
not be a circle more than two inches in diameter, so it is not very 
unsightly, not nearly as ugly as the more common but trouble- 
some muslin bags. True, the latter keep off wasps also. As is 
pointed out in Mr. Tegetmeier’s note, the card circle is of no 
avail if there are other stems or twigs near the pear on which the 
tit may cling while it pecks. The plan only answers where the 
pear is more or less isolated. 


Hops always have the reputation of being an uncertain 
crop, but in few years has their glorious uncertainty been as 
manifest as in the present season, when some crops are far 
above the average, and others equally far below, so as scarcely 
to pay for the picking. On the whole this is not an unmixed 
evil. Naturally it is for the advantage of the good crops that 
they should have the less competition by reason of the inferiority 
of the others; and, after all, the experience of two years ago, 
when there was the great crop of hops, shows that a limited 
production is desirable, for the value of the hops in the market, 
first-rate though they were in quality, hardly was remunerative, 
in consequence of their abnormal abundance. This year, though 
some gardens have yielded so well, there is not this plethora. 


For those who have any large trees to transplant, this is the 
right season of the year, and it will probably be doing them a 
service to refer to a singularly clear, and at the same time brief, 
article in the current number of the Garden, which gives 
directions for this operation. To repeat here what is said in 
our contemporary is entirely unnecessary ; but we can assure 
any of our readers to whom such directions are of value that 
they can scarcely find them put in a more easily understood and 
practical form. 


An ancient Scottish family that is failing, like so many 
others, on troublous times, is that of the gannets of the Bass 
Rock. The lighthouse people have put up a lighthouse on the 
south-east side of that great rock, which the gannets have held 
almost in sole possession for ages that go back to a prehistoric 
date. It is just about this time of year that the gannets, with 
undeviating punctuality, leave the rock. The lighthouse, it is 
said, is to ‘be first illuminated within the next few days. But 
since these advertised dates are seldom kept by mere humanity 
with the punctuality shown by the Solan geese, it is extremely 
likely that the birds will have gone South before the illumination 
takes place, and in that case they will find it in full glow on their 
return about March 1st of next year. It will be interesting to 
see whether they are seriously troubled by the new nocturnal 
light. Fortunately for them it is on the opposite side of the rock 
from the cliffs that they have selected as the site of their homes. 
Moreover, they show a wise faculty of adapting themselves to 
circumstances. When the excursion steamers that go out round 
the Bass Rock in summer first were fitted with their fog sirens, 
it used to be a great entertainment for the trippers to see the 
birds come soaring out in their surprise and indignation at the 
sound of the sirens. But now they have learned that the sound 
is innocuous, and sit quietly in despite of all the sirens, quite 
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with a conscious air of “suffering fools gladly.” Doubtless they 
soon will learn to take the same sensible view of the lighthouse, 
which said lighthouse some of the local wisdom pronounces 
useless. But doubtless the authorities who built it were well 
advised. 

Everyone is looking at his coverts now, and fiyjine-dates 
for shooting. As has happened before after cai leaf is 
still thick. Only the chestnuts havé’‘at' all shed their leaves. 
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‘Shoot early’ is the best maxim for all moderate-sized estates, 
and on others where the coverts are on the boundaries. ‘The 
moment the wind gets into the woods after the leaf is off, birds 
become uncomfortable and wander. Wild birds have gone on 
breeding till quite late—indeed, some eggs were found in 


“September. Consequently there are a good many under-sized 


birds mixed with the others, but the keepers are able to reckon 
on a very substantial increase to the stock from wild birds 
generally. 


ROYALTY IN. THE ._ ROCKI€g. 


[From Our WanpDERING CoRRESPONDENT. | 


OR reasons not entirely wanting in humour, which will 
appear later on in this gossiping letter, I am not 
quite sure whether it can be illustrated by photo- 
graphs, which is reason the more for striving to make 
the mere words as graphic as may be. On the other 

hand, for physical reasons, it is something more than probable 
that the style of this letter may be somewhat jerky and even 
saltatory. It is being written, by no means currente calamo, in 
H.E. the Governor-General of Canada’s train as it speeds across 
the prairies between Banff (which is not of Scotland), where the 
Duchess of Cornwall and York has 

spent two full and pleasant days, and Pe 

Poplar Point (which is somewhere in 
Manitoba), where we all hope that the 
Duke of York and his suite, or some 
of them, have enjoyed the best of sport 
after their arduous labours. The 
Canadian Pacific Railway train in 
which we are travelling is probably 
the most luxurious train that ever was 
put together, with the exception of that 
in which the Duchess and her ladies 
and some of the suite are travelling 
half-an-hour behind us. The cooking 
arrangements are better than those of 
any hotel that I have encountered in 
Canada; but there has been a strike 
on the railway lately, and the “ track,” 
as they will call the line here, is not 
in the best of order, with a consequence 
of jolting which would make me shrink 
from submitting my handwriting to 
other eyes than those of the composi- 
tors, who know it all too well. Still, 
the last few days have been so delight- 
ful and fresh that some effort must be 
made to give asketchy account of them. 

It is now October 7th, and it was 
some time last week—one loses count of 
days and months when one lives ina 
train—that we left the stately functions 
of Victoria and Vancouver behind 
us and the true enjoyment of life 
began. For soon the train began to 
ascend the western side of the Rocky Mountains, where there 
was great competition for seats on the cow-catchers of the 
two trains. These have been occupied from time to time by the 
Duke and Duchess, by Lady Minto, by all sorts and conditions 
of men, including your humble and most obedient servant. My 
turn, fortunately, was one of the best of all, for it included the 
ascent and the descent of the Great Divide, which, take it for all 
in all, was the most wonderful thing in my experience. The 
motion was never uncomfortable, save that when the five engines 
were forging slowly up the steep gradient those who were in 
the middle seat—there is room for four—felt the heat from the 
adjacent boiler trying to their backs; and when the highest 
point had been crossed, and the easy descent began, and the 
train, on the principle vives acquirit eundo, began to increase 
speed from second to second, the sensation was one of inde- 
scribable exhilaration. 

As for the scene, the moving panorama, the biographic 
presentation, so to speak, it was sublime and majestic in 
its beauty and variety. Under a sky of pure blue and a 
sun which burned and scorched, the ‘train ascended a deep 
ravine with towering mountains rising abruptly many thou- 
sands of feet on either side. Now on the right hand, now 
immediately underneath as we crossed a giddy trestle bridge 
of timbers which hardly seemed capable of supporting the vast 
superincumbent weight of the engines, now on the left when the 
bridge was passed, we encountered the same torrent of green snow 
water tumbling and rushing down on its way to the Pacific. The 
sight as it met the eye was the precise reverse of that described 


in Kingsley’s most vivid poem of the water, of which one verse, 
so far as I remember it, runs—~ 
‘* Strong and free, free and strong, 
Gathering strength as I hurry alon:.” 

For the stream grew ever less and less. But the colour on 
cither side, save when the stream hurtled past sheer walls of 
precipice, was the same wondrous harmony of gorgeous and 
sombre colour which goes by the name of the Indian summer. 
The birches and the poplars were a sheet of pale gold; the 
occasional maples among them flamed like blazing torches ; the 
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dark green pines and spruces, the latter strangely columnar in 
outline, stood out in gloomy masses and spires; above them 
came the bare poles of extinct trees representing places where 
the all-pervading seed had “fallen on stony ground,” with the 
consequence noted in the familiar parable; and above were the 
‘silent pinnacles of aged snow’’ grouped in such fantastic 
majesty and variety of design as can surely not be seen else- 
where in the world. ‘‘ And evermore the stream grew less and 
less” until it became a brook, or brooklet, a trickle, and finally a 
sandbank was all that remained. We were on the apex of the 
American world marked by a fantastic arch, and then we begat, 
to descend faster and faster, and the new stream in like fashion. 
The poem was justified— 
‘* Free and strong, strong and free, 
The floodgates are open down to the sea” ; 

only it was the Atlantic this time and not the Pacific. 

So on to Banff, in hardly more time than it has taken me to 
write down these very inadequate words; and there was fresh 
scenery, and that of the grandest; there also was abundant 
incident. Banff lies at the bottom of a huge cup, a Giant’s Punch- 
bowl on a Cyclopean scale, which may have been a crater, or a 
lake, or perhaps even both in its day. At present it is a 
sandy plain, girt by hills of colossal form, through the 
middle of which rushes a typical Canadian river, with broad 
reaches of gleaming shallow and dreaming pool, with rapids here 
and there, and at the end, beneath the hotel where the Duchess 
stayed, a foaming cataract between walls of iron rock. At Banff 
too are hot sulphur springs ofa temperature of 85°, one in the open 
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and one in a cave where once a geyser of full strength boiled and 
swelled before casting its waters into the air through the hole 
which still remains in the vaulted roof above. But best of all, 
especially from the point of view of the readers of CounTRY 
Lire, there is at Banff also a spacious reserve for elk and wild 
goats, and for the almost extinct buffalo. Hither the Duke, 
whose taste for natural history is as keen as his love of sport, 
drove with the Duchess before leaving her for his tour in 
Manitoba, and the journey was well worth the trouble, such as it 
was. About a mile and a-half from the station t> the left, fenced 
at the back by an impassable barrier of precipitous mountain, 
lies the spacious reserve. The boundary in front is a roft. fence 
of logs— sticks they call them in Canada—made without a single 
nail. The process is a simple one and, when straight poles can 
be had for the cutting, cheap. At intervals of raft. to 15ft., as 
may be convenient, and along the line of the projected fence, stout 
upright posts are sunk into the ground facing one another at a 
distance of 4in. or 5in. between them. Long straight poles 
are then laid one on the other upon these until the required 
height is reached, when the uprights are bound together with stout 
galvanised wire, and an impenetrable fence is complete. How 
many hundreds of acres the reserve contains I do not profess to 
know, but it is spacious. At the gates are two fawning snarling 
coyotes, more or less like jackals, which the Duke examined 
with interest. But, to my mind wisely, he did not go within the 
length of their chains, for 1 expect they would have been like a 
so-called tame jackal of my acquaintance, who was so far civilised 
that he never bit a lady; but if a man approached he would 
fawn and wriggle until the man was in reach, and then his teeth 
met—not in air. 

At the gateway a splendid specimen of the cowboy sat on 
a noble horse, buckskin-shirted, fringed as to his. buckskin 
leggings, handsome, lithe, an ideal horseman. On the gateway was 
a notice, stating the hours of admission, and adding that persons 
on foot would not be admitted—-and thereby hangs a tale, and 
on that tale hangs the question whether I shall get any photo- 
graphs. But that is another story. Suffice it to say for the 
moment that the Duke and Duchess may or may not have seen 
the elks, which were rutting and dangerous, but that they 
certainly did see a noble herd of buffaloes, which I saw later. 
They were fine beasts, the leading bull being thirty years old 
and more, shaggy, indomitable, with a glorious and dusky mane, 
the youngest being a calf of a few months old; and the cowboy 
related with pride that the herd is steadily increasing. So 
that perhaps the most interesting of Canadian fauna is in no 
immediate danger of becoming extinct. That is a great thing 
gained, for there is no denying that a buffalo bull, with the 
Rocky: Mountains for background, is about as striking and 
characteristic a spectacle as the heart of man could desire. 

So back to Banff, from which the Duke departed for his 
shooting later in the evening, where the Duchess remained for 
two full days, which included a pleasant visit to the cloud lakes 
above Laggan, and some much-needed rest. Nobody, save 
those who have been round the Empire with Their Royal 
Highnesses, doing not half so much as they have done, can 
realise how badly that rest is needed,.or how hard they have 
worked, 
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And now for my digression. The 
notice on the gateway before men- 
tioned is not, as the ignorant might 
and did imagine, a mere piece of snob- 
bishness, but a counsel of prudence 
and of precaution. I remember that 
at far-away Cambooya, on the way 
between Brisbane and Sydney, when 
,We were watching the rounding up 
and, cutting out of some cattle, the 
Duke observed that in America the 
spectator on foot would be in danger 
of his life. On the prairies this is so, 
and the ordinary cattle are always 
ready to turn and trample and gorea 
dismounted man or woman. But there 
were photographers, greatly daring, or 
foolishly venturesome, which you will, 
who thought they would take the risk. 
(In my experience, indeed, nothing 
short of physical violence will deter 
the photographer.) So these two 
photographers, bearing their cameras, 
sallied forth the next day down the line, 
and stealthily climbed into the reserve 
into the elk paddock, where no elks 
were visible, and took their stand on 
the elk side of the paling separating 
the elks from the buffaloes. Then they 
saw buffaloes some little distance higher 
up and within sight of the paling. Them 
they sought to attract by noises, and 
succeeded, for, like most animals, the 
buffaloes are curious in the extreme, and these strange noises 
and horseless centaurs were things foreign to their experience. 
All seemed to be going merrily as a marriage bell, tripods were 
adjusted, views were in the act of being taken, when, in the 
twinkling of an eye, there was a bolt from the blue. Savage 
bellowing from behind announced that the elks also had heard 
the noises, and the astonished artists saw two heavy-antlered 
monarchs of the glens of the Rockies charging on them in full 
cry. It was a case of down camera and up fence, but the 
buffaloes were on the other side, beginning to show an 
unhealthy interest in the invaders of their domain. So, with 
elk to left of them, and. buffalo to right of them, the hapless 
photographers crossed over and over that fence, pursuing a 
course similar to the stitch known in needlework as_herring- 
bone, making for the line all the time. They must have been a 
sight for gods and men, and they laugh over their adventures 
now. But, to adopt the phraseology of the country, they did 
not laugh then, I guess, not much, I calculate, and the 
prospect of getting pictures is more or Jess remote. 

PEREGRINATOR. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
_. AS A SPORTSMAN. 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT is well known as an 
excellent observer of wild life. He might fairly be 
described as a sportsman-naturalist, and at one time or 
another nearly every species of big game of the North 
American continent has fallen to his rifle. Although 

his success in the field of sport has been quite remarkable, 
President Roosevelt does not consider himself in any way a 
marksman of unusual merit. 

‘«‘T myself am not,” he writes, “‘and never will be, more than 
an ordinary shot, for my eyes are bad and my hand not over 
steady; yet I have killed every kind of game to be found on the 
plains, partly because I have hunted very perseveringly, and 
partly because by practice I have learned to shoot about as well 
at a wild animal as at a target. I have killed rather more game 
than most of the ranchmen who are my neighbours, though at 
least half of them are better shots than I am.” 

The President, while dealing with this matter of 
shooting, good, bad, and indifferent, is of opinion that when a 
novice takes the field against dangerous game, the safest as well 
as the best course he can pursue is to keep in mind the old Norse 
Viking’s advice in reference to a long sword: ‘If you go in close 
enough your sword will be long enough.” He thinks a poor 
shot who goes in close enough will find that he shoots straight 
enough. 

President Roosevelt’s experience of sport upon the prairies 
has been a long and varied one, and, contrary to the views 
held by many noted hunters, he believes in having a comrade 
with him to share the joys of sport and halve its sorrows. 
It is a strange and peculiar fact that most of the world’s 
great hunters have preferred to fare forth alone upon their 
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excursions, and this even in countries such as Africa, where it is 
more than unlikely that a pair of sportsmen hunting from the 
same camp will get in each other’s way. In less wild countries, 
a pair of hunters are apt to spoil each other’s chances, as in a 
limited area two men regularly hunting scare the game. 

President Roosevelt bases his preference for taking the field 
with a companion upon several counts. Among these is the fact 
that the presence of a companion minimises immensely the 
dangers inseparable from the pursuit of game over the wild and 
difficult country which has been the scene of most of his exploits. 

‘“‘ It frequently happens,” he writes, ‘that a solitary hunter 
finds himself in an awkward predicament, from which he could 
be extricated easily enough if there were another man with 
him. His horse may fall into a wash-out, or may get stuck in 
a mudhole or quicksand in such a manner that a man working 
by himself will have great difficulty in getting it out; and two 
heads often prove better than one in an emergeucy, especially 
ifa man gets hurt in any way. The first thing that a Western 
plainsman has to learn is the capacity for self-help, but at the 
same time he must not forget that occasions may arise when 
the help of others will be most grateful.” 

Of the shooting to be enjoyed in the West, possibly the 
highest form is the pursuit of the big-horn, an animal which has 
none of those characteristics that aid the huuter. It is, in fact, 
protected by its natural gifts, being quick-sighted, lacking 
curiosity, and possessing an excellent sense of smell. Besides 
these things, the country which it frequents is all against the 
sportsman. Some of President Roosevelt’s best days have been 
those when he hunted the big-horn not so far from one of his 
ranches. 

“Still, hunting for big-horn,” he writes, ‘is always a 
toilsome and laborious task, and the very bitter weather during 
which we had been out had not lessened the difficulty of the 
work, though in the cold it was much less exhausting than it 
would have been to have hunted across the same ground in 
summer. No other kind of hunting does as much to bring out 
the good qualities, both moral and physical, of the sportsmen 
who follow it. Ifaman keeps at it, it is bound to make him 
both hardy and resolute.”’ 

Even in the days when Colonel Roosevelt first enjoyed big- 
game shooting in the Bad Lands, the game was being pushed 
north and west by the steady advance of civilisation, and practically 
the buffalo herds had already disappeared from that portion 
of the continent. Now it is necessary for the sportsman to go 
much farther afield. The different eras in the West have been 
marked by different classes of men. First there were the 
Indians, then the buckskin-clad hunters, next the cowboys 
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and each wave of men which swept over the land was essentially 
different from that which had gone before it. 

_ The coming of the cowboys marked the extermination of the 
buffalo herds, and their advent drove back the elk into the 
mountains, where these animals altered their habits to suit a 
new life. Thirty years ago elk-hunting on horseback with hounds 
was a common sport, To-day such a thing is quite impossible, and 
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it is a difficult matter to get a good head in a whole fall of shooting. 
Colonel Roosevelt writes feelingly upon this subject. ‘‘ The 
gradual extermination,” he says, “of this the most stately and 
beautiful animal of the chase to be found in America, can be 
looked upon only with unmixed regret by every sportsman and 
loverof Nature. . Excepting the moose it is the largest, 
and, without exception, it is the noblest, of the deer tribe. No 
other species of true deer, in either the old or the new world, 
comes up to it in size, and in the shape, weight, and length of 
its mighty antlers, while the grand proud carriage and lordly 
bearing of an old bull makes it perhaps the most majestic- 
looking of all the animal creation. It will be a sad day when 
the lordly antlered beasts are no longer found in the wild rocky 
glens and among the lonely woods of towering pines that cover 
the great western mountain chains.” 

In ‘Hunting Trips of a Rarchman’ 
tells the story of his first grizzly as follows : 

‘When in the middle of the thicket, we crossed what 
was almost a breastwork of fallen logs, and Merrifield, who was 
leading, passed by the upright stem of a great pine. As soon as 
he was by it he sank suddenly on one knee, turning half round, 
his face fairly aflame with excitement. And as I strode past 
him, with my rifle at the ready, there, not ten steps off, was the 
great bear, slowly rising from his bed among the young spruces. 

‘‘He had heard us, but apparently hardly knew exactly 
where or what we were, for he reared up on his haunches side- 
ways tous. Then.he saw us and dropped down again on all 
fours, the shaggy hair on his neck and shoulders seeming to 
bristle as he turned towards us. 

‘¢ As he sank down on his forefeet I had raised the rifle ; his 
head was bent slightly down, and when I saw the top of the 
white bead fairly between his small glittering evil eyes, I pulled 
trigger. Half rising up, the huge beast fell over on his side in 
the death throes, the ball having gone into his brain, striking as 
fairly between the eyes as if the distance had been measured by 
a carpenter’s rule. 

‘‘The whole thing was over in twenty seconds from the 
time I caught sight of the game. . . . It was the first I had 
ever seen, and I felt not a little proud as I stood over the great 
brindled bulk which lay stretched out at length in the cool shade 
of the evergreens.”’ 

We said at the beginning of this article that President Roose- 
velt might be best described as a sportsman-naturalist, but there 
are moments in which that description might be changed into 
naturalist-sportsman, a very much more useful, if not more 
honourable, designation. His observations upon the habits of 
game mark him out as an excellent field naturalist, one of those, 
in fact, who garner up facts 
for the armchair order to 
comment upon and argue about. 
Few sporting writers are more 
clear or more correct, and 
through the written page there 
shines the clear delight and the 
joy of the craftsman in his 
chosen work. When one reads 
in his pages one cannot but 
think that his happiest hours 
are those spent in the pursuit 
of bird and beast, when, in 
the words of Longfellow, 
Kabibonokka, the north wind, 
has 
* Painted all the trees with scarlet, 

Stained the leaves with red and 
yellow.” 


ON THE . 
. GREEN. 


HEN you get four 
men together to 
give you an exhi- 
bition of golf, and 
they do the eighteen 
holes in scores of 

75, 76, 77, and 78 respectively, and 
further, when you put them together 
in a foursome in the afternoon and 
they bear out the result to the last 
hole, then you may think that you 
have provided a very fairly satisfactory 
feast of reason and flow of golf. This is what happened at Cassiobury Park, the 
West Herts Club’s place, one day last week, when the committee had gathered 
together Vardon, Braid, Tingey (their own man, who used to be at Brancaster), and 
Taylor. Ihave set them down in the order in which they finished in the scoring 
competition of the morning. Taylor does not seem in his right place, somehow. 
The explanation suggested is that he got into a bunker at the fourth hole, and 
took seven where he might have been four, and certainly ought to have been 
five. But the comment on that explanation is that Taylor does not get into 
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Lunkers—as a rule, be it understood. Ilowever, there it is, Vardon first, Braid 
second, and Tingey, always plucky, and never afraid of the big men, with his 
nose in front of Taylor. Of course, he had the advan‘age, tor what it was 
worth, of knowing the course and, especially, the run of the greens, which do 
not seem to ‘have run quite as fast as most of the players would have 
liked, although Braid and Taylor, as a rule, are most at home on 
heavy greens; at least they have seemed so when I have seen them. 
Braid and Tingey, playing together in the foursome after luncheon, were 
three up at the turn, but the others collared them on the way home, 
made the match square at the sixteenth, got dormy one, and won by one 
at the finish. The illustration is of Braid and Taylor, the champion in the act 
of putting. The reports of the condition of the course are very favourable for 
every purtof it “except the putting greens, which, bein, rather heavy, intro- 
duced a great e’ement of luck into the game.” But, with all respect, it is not 
commonly the heavy greens that introduce luck. When greens are heavy they 
are true, generally, although they may put out the judzment of strength of those 
who do not know them ; but it is the keen greens that introduce the element of 
luck into the putting, unless they are very true, for the simple reason that it is 
not possible to putt hard enough to keep the ball straight. This is a far simpler 
statement than it o‘ten is given us to make about a point in the most subtle game 
of golf, 

I have been making some trial of the American ‘ Haskell” ball, and fail 
to see thatit ‘* carries” very distinctly farther, as it is said to do, than a good 
*‘outty” ball, It may be that after pitching it will run farther, in consequence 
of its india-rub! er inside, than the ‘‘gutty ” when the ground is hard ; but since 
I have had the ball there his been no hard ground to test it on, One has the 
fear that when the ground gets hard it may be difficult to control this ball in the 
approaching and putting ; but the weather must change, perhaps the spring must 
come, before this can be put to a proper test. One misses the sharp click of 
the ‘*gutty” ball on the club, but, of course, this is merely a matter of senti- 
ment, not of practical value. This is a more subtle affair than that noticed 
above. One of the most uncanny sights in the world is a ** Haskell ” ball cut 
open. It goes on uncviling its lengths of coiled india-rubber like one of those 
entrancing fireworks called ‘* Pharaoh’s serpents” that used to be the delight of 
people now middle-aged. This, of course, is ‘not golf,” but it is nearly as 
amusing a game, and much easier. Horace HUTCHINSON. 














xg UNSHINE AND SURF” (Black), by Mr. Douglas B. Hall and 

Lord Albert Osborne, is a record of a year’s wanderings in the 

South Seas. They sailed from San Francisco in search of a sensa- 

tion, and seem to have found more than one among the beautiful 

islands of Central and Western Polynesia. They visited Tahiti, the 

Marquesas, Papeete, Cook Islands, New Zealand, Fiji, Samoa, and 
Honolulu, returning by Vancouver Island, British Columbia. It is brightly and 
even racily written, profusely illustrated, and has a useful chare of their various 
sea journeys. They were very much interested in human nature, and seem to 
have encountered many curious specimens both of natives and Caucasians in 
the course of their wanderings ; but their interest in letters must have been of 
the slightest, as we gather from the following extract: ‘‘ Of course, no one can 
speak about Samoa without bringing in the name of Robert Louis Stevenson. 
His house, now bought by a rich German, we never saw—the idea of walking 
about a mile or so in the sun to look at a very ordinary wooden house did not 
attract us very much.” All the same, their log-book is good reading for an idle 
hour, their little jokes and unfailing hizh spirits have the effect of a mental pick- 
me-up, while one’s brain remains tranquil, undisturbed by matter to ponder over. 

‘* The Would-! e-goods ” (Unwin), by Mrs. E. Nesbit, is a sequel to a former 
work of this talented authoress, ‘‘ The Treasure Seekers.” It is, however, quite 
complete in itself, and an admirable story for young people of either sex. It is 
full of ‘*lirks ”—in spite of their precious * Society of Would-be-z00ds ”—and is 
written in schoolboy ‘‘lingo” by one of the brood—*‘* Bastables ” was their 
patronymic, and a very jolly little band of monkeys they were—after their lights. 
A capital present for any healthy-minded boy or girl wherewith to pass a wet 
a‘ternoon or ameliorate the en orced seclusion of a cold. 

** Angel” (Methuen), by Mrs. B, M. Croker, is an Anglo-Indian novel of 
a kind lately popularised by various writers. It is a pleasant story and original, 
in its way, the forlorn little girl who figures in the Z/#/e-ro/e being skilfully 
drawn, although we are not without a suspicion that we have met her before in 
a less interesting environment. The married belle, ball dresses, officers, bazaars, 
ayahs, chokedars—all the stage properties of this sort of tale is here, and the 
drama goes very well, with plenty of piquancy and some thrilling situations, to 
the final tableau ‘‘ in the turbulent black waters of a runaway lake in the heart 
of the Himalayas.” It is not a tragedy ; the curtain rings down upon two, not 
in a boat, but on a floating roof ‘* in a racing tide of whirling black water.” Of 
course they were saved, and are still living in connubial ecstasy—ii they have 
not died since. 

** A Ribbon of Iron” (Constable), by Miss Annette M. B. Meakin, is an 
account of a journey undertaken by a young English girl, accompanied by her 
mother, from London v/a Paris and St. Petersburg, across Siberia to Vladivostock 
by the Trans-Siberian Railway, which is the ‘ribbon of iron.” Returning, 
they crossed from Yokohama to Victoria on Vancouver Island, and travelled by 
the Canadian Pacific v.a@ Niagara to New York, and sailed thence to Liverpool, 
arriving in London after five months and thirteen days’ travelling, the journey 
through Siberia having developed into a tour round the world. The girl had been 
seized with the desire (in an interview with Prince Hilkof) to be the first 
Englishwoman to travel by the Siberian Railway to Japan, and carried out her 
idea with wonderful energy and determination. For the Siberian Express-she 
has nothing but praise, but from Omsk she proceeded by the post train, which 
indeed seems to liave left much to be desired both as to accommodation and 
punctuality, involving its passengers in much discomfort as they passed through 
that desolate country. She visited the prisons at Tomsk, and found everything 
couleur de rose—the paternal Governor all but embraced by the prisoners uncer 
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his chaige. As her journey proceede’, her sense of discomfurt seems to have 
become painfully evident, and we cannot but feel thit the suspension of traffi: 
on the Amur, which precluded all idea of a return along the route by which she 
had come. was not so very unwelcome. To cross Siberia at an average rate of 
sixteen miles an hour, with scant accommodation and few hotels worthy the name, 
was not an experience to be eagerly courted, although well enough to have done 
once. Tne book is simply and brightly written, but shows little individuality 
and not much evidence of keen observation ; the demands upon her strength in 
such a fatigu ng journey may, however, account for much that we miss. 

‘A Real Queen’s Fairy Book” (Newnes and Co.), by Carmen Sylva 
(Queen of Roumania), is just such a colleciion of beautiful tales as one might 
expect from the grace‘ul and charming pen of this royal poetess. Readers of 
this sort of literature are well aware of the fact that many fairy stories are 
common to various countries, and some even have counterparts all over the 
world—yet are they not quite mere duplicates of each other. We all have 
noticed how different people pass things throuzh the crucible of their imagina- 
tions—it is the sime with the different races of mankind ; the genius of a race is 
stamped on its literature. Scandinavian tales have a quality absent from Breton 
folk-lore stories, and Russian, Hungarian, an! German miarchen are pleasingly 
distinct in tone and mood. There is a stranze, old-world simplicity and beauty 
about Roumanian tales, and, although the poetic fancy and tender compassion 
of Curmen Sylva are visible on every page of this volume, one is glad to feel this 
beautiful, quaint race-charm here also, Where all is excellent, it is difficult to 
select stories for particular comment, but we shou!d like to name ‘ The Little 
Champion,” ‘‘Carma,” and ‘* The Litthe People,” as our personal favourites, 
reflecting further that in ‘* The Story of a Ilelp ul Queen,” the royal authoress 
has sketched for us some of her own aspirations and disappointm-nts—something 
also of what life has taught her—that ‘‘ poverty, sickness, injustice, and war 
are means of purification, of mutual help and mercy,” and not even a queen can 
abolish them and make of this world a paradise. The illustrations are quaint 
and original, and worthy of the book, which is one of the most charming volumes 
of fairy stories that we have seen, and one which, as Christmas is approaching, 
will n» doubt rejoice the hearts of many of our young people this winter. 

“Light Freights” (Methuen), by Mr. W. W. Jacobs, is a volume of short 
stories, reprinted trom the Svravd A/agazine and various other periodicals, and 
now gathered together under this collective title. They are in the writer’s best 
manner, ingenious in plot and humorous in styie, and mostly told in the East 
End dialect, which has had so large a vogue in recent years. A capital book to 
take up for an odd half-hour, cheerful, healthy, and manly in its tone. The first 
three tales are, perhaps, the best—‘* An Odd Freak,” ‘ A Question of Habit,” 
and ** Hard Labour ”—but all are eminently reada. le. 

**Some Women I have Known” (Heinemann), by Mr. Maarten Maartens, 
is a col ection of twelve short stories, which he has giacefully dedic.ted to ‘* The 
Women without a History ”’—the book consisting, in fact, of twelve studies of 
different types 0° women, and, incidentally, of some men. ‘* The Duchess 
Eleanor,” gifted, passionate, and proud, yet mated with a clown, the phil :nthropic 
‘Mrs. Kussell,” who neglects husband and home, the merciless and unwomanly 
coquette, ‘* Diane de Bragade,” are some of the more striking figures in these 
remarkable stories. The supreme note of tragedy is strucx in ‘* Madame de 
Parfondrieu,” the avthor indulges his whimsical humour in the sketca of the 
girl called ‘* John,” and in ‘* Madame de Liancourt” he gives us a very 
effective picture of some of the evils of modern fashionable life, where a man 
prizes his wife according to the number of her lovers and the noise which she 
can make in the world, seeking to push himself into society through the 
opening made for him by her notoriety. A contemptible type’of man, surely— 
yet who shall say that he does not exist? The book is quite characteristic of 
Mr. Maartens’s peculiar style ; tender and witty, and even caustic by turns, but 
always replete with that clear-eyed sincerity which is his especial quality. 

‘*A Union of Hearts” (Nisbet), by Mrs. Katharine Tynan, is an Irish 
novel, such as we have learned to expect from this talented lady. It is, besides, 
a tale of the great Irish famine, and the central figure is that of the heroine, 
Aileen Considine, who e self-sacrificing efforts for the peasantry of the country- 
side make up a large part of the story. She is an ideal woman, whose 
ministrations earned for her the rame of ‘*The Mother of her People.” The 
woollea manufacturer, Aylmer Rivers, a rather dogged Englishman, shows his 
race characteristics in what seems a rather pig-headed and bumptious manner 
among these Celtic folks where he had elected to dwell, and a very good story 
is the result, of which we will not do Mrs. Tynan the injustice of revealing the 
details. It is a good Irish novel, racy, and readable {rom end to end. 

‘*Stephen Calinari” (Constable), by Mr. Julian Sturgis, is a study of 
the modern young man as hero, and it is worthy of its subject. The assertion 
is made unreservedly and means a great deal. There is the buoyancy of youth 
in its pages—that wonderful hopefulness which transfigures the unknown future 
of a healthy, sanguine lad, yet is no more token of a serene life than the dazzling 
morning beam is harbinger of a cloudless day. Perhapsit is best so ; storm and 
sunshine have their inestimable value in this perplexing cosmos which must still 
be approved of by Him who watches all the fray. 

The tale opens with a tender description of Oxford in the summer term, 
and we seem to see her there on the banks of the Isis, arra,ed in grey and 
green, and shimmering in delicate vapours and soft sunshine, a:.d feel, almost. 
the summer mood which laps her halls and gardens in magic ‘‘ drowsy bed.” Of 
languor, learned or otherwise, however, there is little here; restless youth, 
eager for action of any sort, anxious to measure its strength against giants or 
‘* windmills,” scorns such a lubberly condition as repose. We are speedily by 
the river, in the thick ofthe ‘* College Eights,” and the mimic warfare of games, 
presage of much to come, stirs our blood bravely as we read. The enthusiasm 
of this chapter on May Races is infectious, its descriptiotis are so vivid they 
intoxicate—with the thirst for youth, its energy and its hope. The ‘* bumping” 
which provokes our laughter excites our interest as well, and to pull an oar in 
the Eights for the honour of a man’s college seems almost as fine as to break a 
lance in tilting for lady’s love or knightly fame. Yet, while we admire the 
stalwart Hal, ‘* rowing half the boat” with true British stolidity and gameness, 
we are not without sympathy for Stephen Calinari, whose aspirations were of a 
different order. His arrogant confidence and his appalling ‘* cheek ” arouse our 
pity, while we follow his independence and quixotism with unfailing curiosity. 
The following conversation may serve as an illustration of their widely different 
temperaments : 

*««T’m fit to row for my life,’ said Harold ; ‘if we catch ’em to-nizht, we'll 
go head to a moral.. But you mustn’t say I said so; I don’t hold with talk of 
going head : the thing is to do it.’ 

‘* «Really ?? asked Stephen, with exagzerated indifference. 

**+ You ought to be sque!ched ; you don't care a hang for the College.’ 
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“¢* Not a hang.’ 

*©* You won’t belong to it long, anyway. The donscan’t stand much more 
of your cheek. . How many lectures have you shirked this week ?? 

“© ¢T’ve been reading ; I could not afford to waste my time.’ 

*¢* Reading for the Schools ?’ 

‘¢* For my improvement,’ said Stephen, smiling. 

‘«*They won’t care a fig about that. They meant you to get a ‘ First.”’ 

‘+ ¢ Really ? It’s not original ; a good many fellows get ‘ Firsts.” The curse 
of this country is routine, he prescriled rut. The fatal thing with you chaps is 
routine—routine and respect.’ 

‘««TTa! Respect won’t bring you to 
grief, anyway.’ 

‘© * Tf I succeed, it will be because I 
am free from respect. Respect of elders is 
the paralysis of the young. The young 
have a chance of Clear vision, but in this 
blessed country they only see what their 
elders expect them to see, So they, too, 
grow into elders who learn nothing with 
years but to save them-elves the trouble of 
thinking. Listen to the grave talk of your 
elders and you will hear hashed news- 
paper.” -. < « 

“©* You are the most conceited chap 
in the College—and_ that’s saying some- 
thing !’ 

“*<T’m the only man in the College 
who has the rudiments of self-confidence.’ 

**¢T do wish you had had a decent 
bringing un.’ 

““¢ Tt is just what saves me.’ 

*©¢ An Enelishman should be an 
English schoolboy first. After all, you are 
English—of a sort.’ 

‘*¢TfT am, it is that I may rule you 
leef-fed islanders. You are good stuff to 
guide ; but for initiative——’ 

*“*«QOh, you are going to be Prime 
Minister, are you?’ 

*« ‘Quite likely,’” sa’d Stephen, while 
his friend looked at him as a big dog looks 
at a puppy whom he would like to shake. 

Stephen left the University because he 
felt that it could teach him nothing. He 
dipped into fashionable life and into what 
he thought was love, and lost some of his 
gay self-confidence. Another sentimental 
episode, and some experience of the darker 
details which life may hold—moral disaster, 
pain and death—-softened still further the 
thoughtless sunshine of his temper, until, 
with pulses stilled by a great regret, he asked, ‘‘ What was the meaning of life and 
death? Pleasures dying at a touch, useless agonies, the myriad fruitless lives of 
painful men?” The answer to this did not come at once; but, pro'ing for it 
made a man of him. When he met Hal a‘ter this fire-baptism the athlete was 
puzzled : 

‘© *T cay, is anything the ma'ter ?’ he asked. 

sce No,” 

** You look ali right. Did you see any fighting? George ! fancy that ! You 
were under fire? Well, it’s jolly to have you back, old chap; and what’s your 
next game? Prime Minister ?’ 

‘* Stephen shook his head, 
with no laugh at the sugges- 
tion. 

‘*¢ Parliament, anyway, by 
way of a beginning ?’ 

‘4Nb,’ 

““¢Tnen what in thunder 
are you going to do?’ 

““*T think I had better 
wait a bit—try to find out—learn 
something, if I can find some- 
| ody to teach me.’ 

*** Vou? Here, come out 
into the air. Do you know what 
I think of you? I think you’ve 
been jolly well frightened.’ 

‘** Yes,’ said Stephen, while 
his friend viewed him with 
alarmed consternation.” 

We have quoted enough, 
although not of the best. The 
book is full of striking scenes, 
and its dramatis persone are 
original and alive. The mono- 
syllabic Lord Ranmore, that 
graceful placidity, Madame Cali- 
nari, Chaloner Coop’s breezy 
energy, the volcanic Daria—a 
wonderful sketch of a young 
woman of genius, and the des- 
perate cynic'sm of Moro Bey, are 
drawn for us with masterly 
simplicity. Undoubtedly it is 
one of the best books of the season, healthy and thoughtful, but with no 
gloom, and much that is bright and a humour that is often gay. 

‘The Violet Fairy Book” (Longmans), edited by Mr. Andrew Lang, is 
yet another addition to that gay series of books which we have greeted with 
welcome every Christmas in blue or red or grey or green, Mr. Lang’s introduction 
being like the magic word ‘‘ sesame!” and flinging wide all doors to the new 
comer, These stories have been translated by various writers ‘‘out of the 
popular traditional tales in a number of different languages, and are as old as 
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anythins that mea have invented.” They constituted the literature of our 
pr.mitive ancestors when ‘magic took the place of science,” and beasts and 
trees and stones were even more accomplished thin the countryman’s parrot, 
who thought a great deal if she said but little. | Who really inventet these 
tales nobodv knows, it is all so long azo, long before reading and writing were 
invented. They were probably first written down ‘in Egyptian hieroglyphs or 
on Baby'onian cakes of clay, three or four thousand years before our time.” 
Well, as our American cousins would say, that sounds rather tall! . However, 
these tales here presented to us have a beauty that is to» harmonious not to be 
modern, wherever their germ myths may 
have originated. The peculiar quality of 
“A Tale of the Tontlawald” is almost 
magical in the dreamy glamour which it 
throws over one; how the victims of harsh 
environment must have loved to begu le 
their miseries with thit fancy of the wonder- 
jul wood, where things and people were 
always pleasing, into which they might 
escape and lose their wretchedness for ever ! 
We have not space to go into details of this 
charming volume, which resembles nothing 
so much as a fairy casket, richly enamelld 
and gilt, and containing wonderful treas: res 
ofelfin gold and gem, The numerous illus- 
trations by Mr. H. J. Ford call for special 
recommendation, particularly the coloured 
plates, which cive finer effects than we ever 
rememler to have seen in pictures of this 
sort. The only haunting doubt that troubles 
us about ‘* The Violet Fairy Book ” is—are 
there any children good enough to deserve 
it? And, if there are, why, as the nursery 
rhyme exclaims, ‘* What gude bairns they 
maun be!” 


A FAVOURITE 
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T is very pleasant, as you come 
down to your favourite pool, 
to see first a littlescovey of 
what you are apt to take 
for partridges, until you 

perceive, by their hurrying gait, 
that they are something else, that 
is to say, moorhens, creeping into 
covert as you come. And then, in the second place, it is 
good to see a flight of wood-pigeons going away out of the 
alders, and finally, best of all, that wide-winged poacher, the 
heron, going off with his long legs trailing behind him. All this 
is very good to see, not only because the sight of the creatures, 
in their various kinds, is pleasant in itself, but also because it 
gives you a guarantee that this, your favourite pool, has been 
undisturbed for hours. No line has been cast across its surface 
this morning to frighten 
the salmon or the grilse 
that may be lying in 
wait for you in its 
depth; no heavy  foot- 
step even has gone jar- 
ringly down the bank to 
communicate ll sorts 
of suspicious vibrations 
to the inhabitants of the 
stream. 

These evidences, 
severally and collectively, 
were granted to my glad 
eyes as I came to my 
own peculiar favourite of 
the pools on a certain 
river that I shall not 
name on a very likely 
morning towards the end 
of August. August is an 
early month for the rod 
fisher; the nets are only 
now coming off the 
estuaries and rivers. But 
the nets were just off, and 
just at the time of their 
coming off a moderate 
spate had been sent us 
by kindly Jupiter 
Pluvius, so that the date, although early, was promising ; 
the river was running down nicely, with the mud washed out of 
it, and a fine peaty colour in the water. The worst to be said 
for the day was that it was cold and the wind almost. boisterous 
enough to be called a hurricane. But if I caught fish I could 
guarantee to myself that I should not feel the cold, and as for 
the wind, one had to make the best of it. 
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Then, as I approached the 
pool and got a view down its 
entire length, I perceived the 
most gladsome sight of all—a 
salmon rising in its lower end. 
Without a doubt he was a fresh 
run fish, he had come up _ on 
the spate, he was in a sporting 
humour, I said to myself as I put 
my rod together, ‘* Mewm—he is 
mine.” 


_ 


knew the difference between 
meum and tuum, although that is 
about all the Latin that still is 
meum, so long ago as my school- 
boy days, but I wrote that 
salmon down as meum as soon 
as ever I saw him move, with 
a satisfaction in my familiarity 


with the classics. He was 
rising, as I said, in the tail of 
the pool. It was rather a_ big 


water; but, nevertheless, you do 
not expect to find the fish in the 
tails of the pools at that time of 
year. For all that, I have gene- 
rally found that they are the 
biggest fish that lie in the tails. 
The smaller salmon and the grilse 
are more fond of the swifter 
streams. Therefore, although he 
was in the tail, which was not 
nearly so easily fished as the rapid 
water, I thought none the worse 
of him, and measured his dimen- 
sions in my fancy. 

I knew about the size of the fly—and size, in my judg- 
ment, is the most important point—that the fish commonly took 
in that water, so I put on what the flymakers call a “ wasp,” 
and proceeded to offer it to him with all the skill I have. It 
appeared that the wasp was not precisely what he wanted. I waited, 
put on a “butcher,” still about the same approved size, and 
tried again. Still the same absence of result. He had nothing 
to say that morning to the butcher. Then I meditated, and 
while I meditated he rose again. Evidently he was not alarmed 
nor shy as a consequence of the invitations I had sent to him, 
in spite of his declining them. I looked at the dour sky, 
considered the water, ruffled by the wind. It must be very dark 
in that peaty stream. Perhaps something with a gleam of 
silver would have an attraction for him, so I put on a “silver 
doctor,” and sent that to him across the water. That was 
more like what he was looking for. At the third throw, he 
came with a splendid, purposeful “head and tail” rise. I 
struck, the fly came back to me with no resistance. For 
all the wholesome look of the 
rise, he must have risen short. 
He had missed it, and I had 
missed him. 

After that he sulked. I went 
back, and fished the head of the 
pool, and though I found a grilse 
rising there, he would have nothing 
to say to my fly. I tried him 
with one or two, but all alike with 
no avail; so I left him. I fished 
the pool down, put a nice fly over 
my iriend at the tail again, but he 
would have none of it, and I went 
on, reluctant, to other pools. I 
went reluctantly, because, although 
one may reason oneself into the 
knowledge that other pools are as 
good as any particular one, still 
one has one’s fancies, and reason- 
ing dces not affect them. One's 
belief requires something _ better 
than logic to shake it. Besides, 
I had seen this fellow in my own 
favourite pool. I knew he was 
there, a sporting fish, and I had 
seen his vain rise that exhibited 
his fine, generous bulk. It was 
with jar less zest that I flogged 
two other pools, in which never a 
fish stirred. Then, having eaten 
luncheon of cold grouse, I came 
back again to my first pool, and 
was happy. 

During luncheon I had done 
a deal of cogitating, and had 7% &. Webs. 
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come to the conclusion that the 
reason the fish had missed my fly 
was that he had seen the gut which 
I was using, rather on the coarse 
side, as the river was well coloured. 
And then, to my undoing, I put on 
a lighter cast. It was what the 
makers sell as a grilse cast, and it 
was three years old; but I tried 
it, and it seemed sound enough, 
and I fastened on it my old friend 
the butcher, and tried the fish 
again with it. The fish had not 
risen while I was tying the fly on, 
but while I had been at luncheon 
the wind had risen. It was blow- 
ing very hard, and the throwing 
was difficult ; difficult it was, too, 
in the comparatively slack water, 
to give the fly any appearance of 
life. Nevertheless, at the fifth or 
sixth throw the fish was at it. I 
saw him move, and as I struck I 
felt that lovely “fat” feeling of the 
fly biting home, and then—horror ! 
The line came back light and 
empty, and at a glance I saw what 
had happened—the grilse gut had 
been less trustworthy than | 
thought. Examination showed it 
had broken a foot or so from the 
fly. Then, I fear, there was 
language. ‘Well, he’s gune,” I 
said, atlength. ‘‘ There will be no 
more of him to-day.” The words 
were not out of my mouth when, 
like an answer to them, came a wallopping rise of the same 
fish (presumably, at least, the same) in the same place as 
before. ‘If that is your frame of mind,” I said to myself 
then, ‘‘ you shall be mine after all, my friend, and shall restore 
me that little butcher of which you have robbed me.” To that 
end I tried him with another, fac-simile of the last butcher that he 
had taken so kindly. He would say nothing to it. Again I 
changed my fly, and again, as I was fastening the fresh one, he 
rose, showing that he still was in sportive mood. But though 
he would rise to flotsam in the river, or whatever was attracting 
him, he was obdurate to all my invitations. I had to leave him, 
for the time being, and went up and again fished for the grilse 
that I had angled for in vain in the morning. But still I angled 
in vain. The grilse had moved on, or was not inclined to come 
to the surface; at any rate, I could not stir him, and after fishing the 
pool down without effect, I returned to my old friend, whom still I 
had seen rising from time to time as I fished the upper part of 
the pool. I tried him with an ordinary “ Jock Scott,” and then, 
as the sun was falling low, I 
put on, in accordance with the 
wisdom of the ancients, a ‘ dusty 
miller.” But never a move would 
he make to me. He had beaten 
me. I had to confess it, and so I 
had to leave him. I left him, that 
fish that I had called in the morning, 
and in the language of the classics, 
meum (I had called him many worse 
and less classical names since), and 
as I left him and took down my 
rod I saw him rising still, as if to 
excite yet more acutely my exas- 
peration. And there he is pro- 
bably rising now, so that instead of 
meum he may be, if you care to 
fish for him and areable tocatch him, 
tuum, or the property of whosoever 
(my Latin does not run to the proper 
pronoun for that) may be fortunate 
enough to land him. But as for 
that butcher that was mine, he has 
‘made it swum, and if you catch him 
with that pretty little fly still 
ornamenting his jawbone it becomes 
a delicate point of law whether the 
recovered butcher is to be con- 
sidered meum or tuum, in that un- 
likely case. 

The worst thing that I can 
wish my worst enemy is a day- 
long interview, such as mine, with 
that salmon; and My FavouriTE 
Poot has become to me, owing 
to that bitter experience, less of a 
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favourite than it used to be. Therefore it is that I do not object 
to indicating it, as it is shown here, pictorially. There is 
A Swirt Run down from it, for a long way, so that it forms the 
natural resting-place for a fish after a considerable and rather 
stiff journey. Then above it, again, are Rocks AND SHALLows, so 
that the fish is not tempted to move on until he is quite ready to 
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“’ « NDSOME,” said Mrs. Riggles firmly, “is as ‘andsome 
does.” 
“Ah! but ’ow will she do?” said Mrs. 
Williams darkly. 
‘None the better for comin’ from the Lord 
honly knows where,” said Mrs. Riggles gloomily. 

“Which I doubt whether the Lord would care to know much 
of where she comes from,” said Mrs. Williams, with equal gloom. 

‘«’Tisn’t as if she come from the nex’ villidge, or the nex’ 
to, or heven the next haftey that—is it?” said Mrs. Smith, 
conversationally—‘‘as often ’appens, an’ no’arm done. Why, 
the Hingrams come from three villidges orf.” 

‘“‘T never took to them Hingrams,” said Mrs. Riggles, in a 
dignified manner, glaring at Mrs. Smith. 

‘‘ No more did I,” said Mrs. Williams, glaring also. 

‘I’m sure I never said I liked the Hingrams, Lewcy,” said 
Mrs. Smith, plunging into nervous agitation. She was Mrs. 
Williams’s youngest sister. 

‘‘No one never said you did, ’Ester,” said Mrs. Riggles 
deeply. ‘‘ Keep to the point.” 

“Do, ’Ester,” exhorted Mrs. Williams. ‘The way you 
wanders is dreadful.” 

‘“‘]’m sure I do try to keep to the point, Lewcy,” said Mrs, 
Smith, with a feeble sniff. 

“You would keep to it hall right if you could see it, ’Ester,” 
said Mrs. Riggles kindly. ‘We hall knows that. But there’s 
your difficulty, of course. Perraps it would be safer not to speak 
till you do get a glimpse, as it were.” 

**] don’t think I should hever speak at all then, Merier,” 
replied Mrs, Smith, with a careworn countenance, ‘‘ though you 
means it well, I know.” 

‘«« An’ much bes’ too,” said Mrs. Williams strongly. 

‘“‘Ullo, there she goes!” ejaculated Mrs. Riggles suddenly. 

With one consent the three women rose and rushed to the 
window, and peered with great caution just over the edge of the 
muslin curtain that covered the lower half, to bring their noses 
to the required level. Mrs. Riggles and Mrs. Williams, being 
almost as high as they were broad, had to curtsy considerably. 
Mrs. Smith was very short, and she tip-toed eagerly up between 
her stout friends. From behind the three looked extremely odd. 

Outside in the clear summer evening a tall woman was 
passing the cottage. She went by without a glance, and till she 
was gone dead silence reigned in Mrs. Riggles’s dwelling. 

* That’s er,” said Mrs. Williams, rising excitedly, ‘ tall as 
a May-pole.”’ 

“ An’ stiff as a poker,” added Mrs. Riggles gloomily. 

‘* There's ’aiy/” said Mrs. Smith, with cheerful admiration. 

Mrs. Riggles and Mrs. Williams immediately turned a 
hateful eye downwards. 

“‘T wonder you bemean yourself, ’Ester, I do,” remarked 
Mrs. Williams bitterly. 

“Why, what ‘ave I said now, Lewcy?” said Mrs. Smith, 
agitatedly, the smile fading from her countenance. 

‘*.\ low-down heggspression as honly let me catch ’Arry 
usin’, that’s all,” said Mrs. Williams, in stern astonishment. 

“Tt really is a pity you let yourself say sech things, ’Ester,” 
advised Mrs. Riggles. ‘Hanyone not a knowin’ of you well 
might think you that common.” 

‘““Hanyone a knowin’ of ’er might make that mistake,’ 
remarked Mrs. Williams. 

. “I’m sure I don’t mean to be common, Lewcy,” said Mrs, 
Smith tearfully. ‘All I said was what fine ‘air Mrs. James 
seems to ’’ave. I don’t see the ‘arm in that.” 

“The ’arm is in the hignerant way you puts things, ’Ester,” 
explained Mrs. Riggles kindly. 

** She’s a comin’ back,” announced Mrs, Williams excitedly. 
‘‘She’s only been to the pump.” 

Almost with the movement of a machine, the three ladies, 
Mrs. Smith with the forgotten tears still wet in her animated 
eyes, sprang as one to their posts of observation. Back came 
the tall woman, walking with a curious, wistful, graceful gait. 

l'his time she glanced at the cottage, and paused. 
_ The three heads at the window went down below the muslin 
line like Jacks-in-the-box. There was a moment of awful silence. 

‘Is she gone?” asked Mrs. Riggles, in a stentorian whisper 
that shook the room. 
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face another stiff piece of river climbing. _ After all, it has so 
many other attractions besides those that belong peculiarly to the 
angling interest, that it would be cruelly selfish to keep it too 
grudgingly to oneself. And in point of fact I found it, on the 
occasion of my latest visit, invested with a new and human 
interest, NotT UNrREQUENTED. 
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‘“*Look an’ see, Ester,” said Mrs. Williams, in hissing 
tones of the same volume. ‘*‘ You’re the smallest, ’Ester.”’ 

“Yes, do, Ester,” urged Mrs. Riggles. 

“¢T don’t like,” said Mrs. Smith. 

“Ah! that’s right, be selfish,” whispered Mrs. Williams, in 
a sort of hushed yet embittered roar. ‘It wouldn’t be ’Ester 
else.” 

‘‘I’m sure I don’t mean to be selfish, Lewcy,” said Mrs. 
Smith, in a quavering voice. 

**Of course she don’t,” said Mrs. Riggles, encouragingly, 
while Mrs. Williams snorted. ‘* She honly needs a little arskin’. 
Come, now, ’Ester, look.” 

Thus adjured, Mrs. Smith looked. 

‘¢ She’s still there,” she announced. 

‘*Come down,” hissed Mrs. Riggles and Mrs. Williams 
simultaneously, and they snatched Mrs. Smith violently 
below the muslin line. 

‘‘ Before I’d ’ave ’er know we cared to look at ’er!’’ ejacu- 
lated Mrs. Riggles, with a gasp. 

‘** An’ the lamp be’ind us an’ all”’ breathed Mrs. Williams. 

“You tole me to look,” said the injured Mrs. Smith. 

‘« There’s lookin’ an’ lookin’”’ said Mrs. Williams. 

‘‘It’s ’ardly manners to stand an’ stare,” said Mrs. Riggles, 
reprovingly. 

‘“ What’s she a-doin’ of?” asked Mrs. Williams. 

‘* She’s a-tyin’ of ’er shoe,” said Mrs. Smith. 

Just at that instant the door of the next cottage shut 
sharply. The three women glanced at each other, and the two 
larger rose with a sigh of relief, 

‘‘ Hanythink ser hawkward as that ‘alf an’ ’alf sittin’ with 
nothink to sit on I never felt,” remarked Mrs, Riggles, 
pensively. 

“* Well, we’ve seen ’er,” said Mrs. Williams, with a sigh. 

‘Yes, you've seen ’er,” agreed Mrs. Riggles. 

«© An’ she is ‘andsome,” said Mrs. Smith, enthusiastically. 
“Me ‘usbing ’elped ’em unload las’ night, an’ ’e ses to me when 
’e come ‘ome, ‘That there new Mrs. James nex’ dore to 
Rigglesis is good-lookin’ !’ ses ’e, an’’e spoke trewth.” 

Mrs. Riggles and Mrs. Williams glanced at each other over 
Mrs. Smith’s head, and smiled a contemptuous smile. 

*«¢ All the other wimming ’Il be fit to scratch ’er heyes out,’ 
ses 'e,” said Mrs Smith, laughing cheerfully. 

“’Es‘ey /”’ said Mrs. Williams, in a burst of uncontrollable 
exasperation. 

“Why, what ‘ave I said now, Lewcy?” said Mrs, Smith, 
paling. 

“If Williams talked to me like that'ere,’’ said Mrs. Williams, 
breathing heavily, and fixing Mrs. Smith with a petrified eye, ‘’e'd 
find out as’ow there was others in the villidge as was felt to 
need a little scratchin’ besides Mrs. James, that’s all! But we 
wont scratch no one because ’¢ looks at ’em, ’Ester, an’ so you 
can tell ’im, with my love. Hanythink ser hindelicate I never 
‘eard, an’ you quotin’ ’im as if’e was Scripetur! I’ve no patience 
with you, ‘Ester! Thank goodness J aint got a ’usbing as 
silly as meself! Which I mean, o: course,” added Mrs. 
Williams, hastily, perceiving by ’Ester’s bewildered open 
mouth that she had not said quite what she meant to, ‘it’s 
a thousand pities, 'Ester, when a wife as is silly ‘as a ’usbing 
as is sillier.” 

‘1 ’ate them low-down notions,” said Mrs. Riggles at this 
juncture, with unspeakable dignity. ‘ Why should one woman 
mind because another woman's ‘andsome? Let the men look at 
‘er! I don’ pay ’em the compliment of carin’. Riggles never 
looks at no one, bless ’im, an’ ’e the church pillar ’e is; an’ as for 
the hothers, when I wants hanythink done, they may look where 
they likes, but they does it while they’re a lookin’ on, or else 
they ’ears on it! No, all I ses is, let a woman ‘ave a straight 
nose, an’ yellow ‘air, as much as she pleases, but ’andsome is as 
‘andsome does, an’ there’s a look about Mrs. James, let alone 'er 
good looks, which I ’aven’t yet seen no reason to take to.” 

** You do speak well, Merier,” said Mrs. Smith, admiringly. 

“Which is more nor you'll hever do, ’Ester,” said Mrs, 
Williams, admonishingly. 

‘No one can’t live with Riggles long an’ not learn ’ow to 
put their notions,” said Mrs. Riggles, piously. ‘ I don't take no 
credit for it meself,” 





“Well, I must be goin’,” said Mrs. Williams, rising, with a 
sigh. ‘* You'll be seein’ somethin’ of ’er before lon’, Merier, I ope. 
“Oh! can’t I come too?” cried Mrs. Smith, eagerly. 
“* Really, Ester!” said Mrs. Williams, glaring. 


expect, wont yer?” 
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‘*«] shall make it me business so to do,” said Mrs. Riggles, 


solemnly. 


“I'd like to ‘ear what yer thinks of ’er,” said Mrs. 


Williams, sighing again. 


‘It’s a pity I've lef’ nex’ door to you, Merier. Such good 
comp’ny as you never was! An’ we that comfrerble together, too.” 


** But if you ’adn’t never gone, Lewcy, Mrs. James wouldn’t 
never ‘ave come,” said Mrs. Smith, laughing brightly. 


**T don’t know as hanyone would ’ave minded that over- 


much, ’Ester,” said Mrs. Williams, with a lofty stare. 


‘Come to tea on Satterday,” said Mrs. Riggles thoughtfully. 


T is impossible to determine 
with any degree of accu- 
racy the exact period in 
the history of the world 
when the manufacture of 

iron from its natural ores was 
first attempted by man. Certain 
it is, however, that many of the 
implements made of this metal 
which have been from time to 
time discovered in various por- 
tions of the anciently inhabited 
world are of an age nearly as 
great as that of the stone im- 
plements of primitive man. It 
is both interesting and curious 
to note how much these rudely 
manufactured tools of iron 
fashioned in those remote ages 
resemble those in use at the 
present day. Knives, saws, 
and other tools of like descrip- 
tion were discovered in the 
ruins of the once famous city 
of Nineveh, and from the 
number of these articles which 
have been unearthed, it is 
evident that iron was exten- 
sively used by the Assyrians. 
Homer and Hesiod both refer 
to the forging of iron, and the 
early Greeks appear to have 
been conversant with the 
more advanced methods _ of 
tempering and hardening steel. 
Representations of the actual 
process of iron-forging are 
figured in Egyptian sculpture 


of a period of more than 1,500 years B.c., while in the 
time of Pliny, about 2,000 years later, it is evident, from 


his writings, 
that great 
attention 
was being paid 
to all kinds of 
iron weapons 
and utensils, and 
that the manu- 
facture of iron 
and steel was an 
industry long 
established in 
almost every 
country of the 
then known 
world. 

The precise 
date of the intro- 
duction of the 
methods for pro- 
ducing cast iron 
into England is 
unknown, and it 
is quite probable 
that although 
the process had 
been carried on 
many years 
before in other 


ar 


"arm no one. 
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I shall know the ‘ole sitooation be then, I 


“Why, what ’ave I done now, Lewcy?” said Mrs Smith. 

‘ Hanythink that forward in the way of a’int,” said Mrs. 
Williams, breathlessly. 

“I’m sure I don’t mean to be forward,” said Mrs. Smith. 
said Mrs. Riggles, condescendingly. 
“‘Riggles is a-goin’ into Sevenyoaks on Satterday. She won’t 
Let ‘er come.” 

“‘Satterday then,” said Mrs. Williams, and Mrs. Smith 
smilingly echoed, ‘‘ Satterday.” 

[** Satterday” is reserved for a future number.---Ep.] 


countries, it was rediscovered 
here, possibly by accident, 
about the fourteenth century, 
when it is mentioned for the 
first time by the writers of the 
day. Castings of that period 
made in Sussex are extant at 
the present day, and later on 
in the sixteenth century cannon 
of some three tons in weight 
were cast in the same county. 
3ut the prosperity and exten- 
siveness of the Sussex iron 
trade, five or six hundred 
years ago, so threatened the 
destruction of the vast forests 
of timber, that various attempts, 
for the most part unsuccess- 
ful, were made to keep the 
manufacture within bounds, 
and ‘eventually in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth an Act 
was passed prohibiting the 
further extension of iron 
foundries. 

Gilpin, in his “ Re- 
marks on Forest Scenery,” 
tells us that ‘Sussex con- 
tains no less than seven 
nominal forests, but all the 
fine trees have perished in 
the iron works—the one manu- 
facture of Sussex.” And _ not 
only were the dense oaken 
forests ruthlessly destroyed by 


‘the iron-founder for conver- 


sion into charcoal for smelting 
the ore, but other trees in the 


vicinity also, which were of no use for the purpose, perished 
where they stood—-overcome by the poisonous vapours of 


the furnaces, 
just as the 
trees upon the 
banks of the 
Tamar have 
been rendered 
lifeless by the 
fumes of the 
arsenic fac- 
tories. 

Drayton, in 
his “‘Polyolbion,” 
thus describes 
the sad fate of 
the Sussex 
trees: 


‘* These forests, as I 
say, the daughters 
ot the Weald 

(That in their heavy 
breasts had long 
their grief con- 
cealed), 

Foreseeing their de- 
cay, each hour so 
fast come on, 

Under the axe’s 
stroke fetch 
many a grievous 
groan, 
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When as the anvil’s weight and hammer’s dreadful 
sound 


Even rent the hollow woods and queachy ground, 


So — the trembling nymphs, oppressed with ghostly 
ear, 

Ran maddening to the Downs with dishevell’d hair. 

Jove’s oak, the warlike ash, veined elm, the softer 
birch, 

Short hazel, maple, plane, light ash, the bending 
wych, 

What should the builder serve supplies the forger’s 
turn, 

When under public good base private gain takes hold, 

And we, poor woful woods, to ruin lastly sold.” 


At the beginning of the seventeenth 
century no less than 140 forges were at 
work in Sussex, but 100 years later the 
discovery of coal and iron side by side 
in the Midlands, and the exhaustion of the 
local fuel supply, sounded the death-knell 
of the great Sussex industry. One by one 
the Sussex forges ceased to smoke, and in 
1811 the last of them all, that of Penhurst, 
was abandoned. 

The hand of time has done much in 
the last 100 years to restore the beauty 
of the land, though there still remain in 
many parts large bare and barren tracts, 
where nothing short of replanting and the 
lapse of years could ever restore the 
country to the pristine splendour of its 
former aspect. 

‘“‘It is a strange thing to remember,” says M. A. Lower in 
his ‘‘ Sussex Papers,” ‘‘ when one is standing on the cold desolate 
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hills about Crowborough Beacon, or in the glens of ‘ilgate 
Forest—now the very picture of quiet and rest and loneliness— 
that this same Sussex was once the iron mart of England 
; + cannon were cast, and cannon balls founded, where now 
there is no harsher voice than the tap of the woodpecker or the 
jar of the goat-sucker.” 

There can be no doubt that, if coal were ever discovered in 
sufficient quantity to pay for digging, the defunct iron industry 
of Sussex would again assume its former position of importance. 
Coal certainly has been found in minute particles, often within 
a few feet of the surface, but so far, although at least one 
serious attempt at mining has been made, no one has ever found 
it in workable quantities. 

The ferruginous streams which wind their way in and out 
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amongst the Sussex hills, tearing down the 
valleys in winter-time like miniature tor- 
rents, bear eloquent testimony to the still 
plentiful existence in the neighbourhood 
of iron-bearing strata, and the rather far- 
fetched resemblance of iron-stained water 
to blood doubtless gave rise to the tradi- 
tion which with wonderful untruthful- 
ness declares that to this day the ground 
near Battle, where the famous battle of 
Senlac was fought, still weeps blood on 
account of the terrible slaughter in that 
encounter. 

Numerous examples of the Sussex 
ironmasters’ skill are yet to be found 
in the churches, cottages, and: farmhouses 
of the iron district; and the eagerness 
with which the relics of a decayed industry 
are sought after by collectors may be 
judged by the fact that at an auction sale 
of old iron grates and fire-backs a few 
years ago, well preserved specimens fetched 
as much as £ 30 apiece. 

At the entrance of Buxted Park 
stands the quaint old battlemented building 
called the Hog House, in which the Hogge 
or Huggett family were living in the 
sixteenth century. We read that here 
in 1853— 

‘* Master Hugge:t and his man John 
They did cast the first cannon.” 


The family crest—a hog—and the date 
1581 appear over the entrance to the Hog House. 

In the same village is a fine example of workmanship in the 
form of a gate, which affords a wonderful illustration of the patient 
skill of the Sussex iron-worker. 

Several other relics are still existent in different parts of the 
county, one of which, generally described as a ‘ Roman 
statuette,” is especially interesting. 

But the Sussex forges were once famed for far more important 
work. A hooped cannon or mortar, said to be the earliest English 
example of heavy weapons, lay for many years upon the village 
green at Eridge, near Tunbridge Wells. Three thousand horse- 
shoes worn by the chargers of Edward II.’s ill-fated army at 
Bannockburn were fashioned of Sussex iron, as also were the 
railings which surrounded the tomb of King Henry III. But 
to-day, beyond certain relics scattered far and wide over the 
country, there remain but a few solitary heaps of cinders to be 
discovered by the wanderer here and there in the Sussex woods, 
as evidence of what was once one of the largest and most 
prosperous industries of its time. 

In truth, this is one of the most extraordinary changes ever 
seen in rural England. You may wander now by solitudes 
where the loudest cry is the yaffle’s wild laugh, and where all 
around the eye meets nothing but sprouting heather and green 
trees and all is stillness and solitude. Nevertheless, if you turn 
back the pages of English literature, you find that this was once 
the black country of Great Britain, in which Grim, the collier of 
Croydon, was as typical a figure as is Geordie on the Tyneside 
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mines. Only, of course, the collier of 
those days was not a miner, but one 
who carried or burnt charcoal. That 
made very littie difference in one way, 
since the figures were as grimy and the 
aspect of the country as dark and for- 
bidding on the Surrey Weald as they 
are in the valley of the Tyne. When 
an industry fails, however, Nature 
quickly resumes her sway; she makes 
the little bits of dust and little blades of 
grass do their work, and ail becomes as 
before man ever was. East SUSSEX. 


INTHE GARDEN 


CARYOPTERIS MASTACANTHUS, 

E have sen this pretty shrub in 
several gardens and nurseries 
of late, and it compels atten- 
tion. It flowers gaily far into 
the autumn, and the lavender 
flower clusters are so abun 

dantly produced that the whole shrub is a mass 
of delicate colouring. Asa rule it is about 2!t. 
high, spreading, with narrow greyish leaves and 
lavencer flowers, which vary somewhat in 
shade. In some books October is called the 
flowering month, but long before then we 
noticed it in full beauty. There is one point to remember—it is not very hardy. 
Caryopteris is a shrub for the milder pirts of the country, and for this reason 
should have a warm, sunny position where the soil is of a :ich loamy nature, and 
during the summer plenty of water, Ardent flower lovers who require some- 
thing ditlerent in their gardens from the usual repetition of things snould make 
a note of this Chilian tush. It is one of the most beautiful of the more tender 
dwarf shrubs. 
VARIFGATED TREES AND SHRUBS, 


We are not pleased with a too frequent repetition of thinzs of strong leaf- 
coluuring, such as the variegated trees and shrulis, which produce blotchy, 
disturbing effects in the landscape. But many will have these things, and at 
this planting season the following note may be useful. About a hundred 
variegated trees and shrubs are hardy in this country, all of which can be used 
in ornamental planting. They resclve themselves into four classes: Firstly, 
where the plant is nearly or entirely yellow, as the Golden Elder, Golden 
Privet, Golden Philadelphus, Golden Poplar, etc. ; secondly, where the variega- 
tion js yellow with a fair proportion of green amonast it, as in Elzeagnus Simunii 
aurea, Buxus Handsworthii aurea, Hex crenata variegata, Golden Queen and 
Waterer’s Jlollies, etc. ; thirdly, where the co’ouring is whise, as in the silver 
variegated Ilollies, Buxus sempervirei.s argentea, Acer Negundo variegata, 
Cornus sibirica variegata, Sambucus nigra albo-variegata, etc. ; and, fourthly, 
where the leaves are of a purple hue ins’ead of green, as in Prunus Pissardi, 
Purple Berberry, Purple Ilazel, Purple Beech, etc. There is another class, 
which, however, can hardly be called variegated, and that is the various 
glaucous-hued conifers, such as Picea pungens glauca, Retinospora squarrosa, 
Cupressus lawsoniana glauca, Cedrus atlantica glauca, etc. With a good 


selection of plants to choose from, there is a tendency to fall into the error of 


plantiag too many kinds in a garden or too many of any one kind. It should 
always be remembered that green is the colour most restful to the eye, and 
green-leaved plants should predominate in a garden, foliage of anv other colour 
being used to relieve or break the sass of green, and not being made the basis 
of the col.ur scheme of the garden, Two kinds of variegated planis also 
should never be planted together, unless it is a golden or silver variegated p'ant 
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used in conjunction with a purple-coloured one, wiich will give a good contrast 
and form a happy effect if used with judgment. |The two classes ol 
GOLDEN AND SILVER VARIEGATED PLANTS 

should on no account ever be used near each other, or one will be found to 
completely neutralise the other. Let a fair-sized patch of either colour be 
surrounded by green, and the full effect of colour wil: be obtained ; isolated 
plants doited here and there have a weary look, which can be avoided if the 
plants are in masses with a fair proportion of green-leaved plants between each 
patch, This refers more particularly to shrubs, such trees as Acer Negundo 
variegata, Purple Beech, variegated Hollies, etc. Two golden variegated plants 
or two silver variegated plaiis may occasionally be used together, but, as a rule, 
they are much Letter apart, as, even if the colours are nearly alike when at their 
best in the summer-time, in the majority of instances they vary very much in 
sprins or autumn. 

In arrangins the amount of colour to be used in a girden, much depends 
upon the character of the ground, less colour being required in a place that is 
flat, and the greater part of which can Le seen at once, thin where the ground is 
broken and hilly. 

Oak GALLS. 

This illustration of Oak Galls is interesting as showing a remarkable 
quantity upon each leaf, a record we should imagine, and we quite believe that a 
correspondent is correct in his supposition that this ‘‘crop” has rarely, if ever, 
been exceeded. The origin of the Oak Gall is so well known that we need not 
touch upon its history, and one must surely be thankful that such visitations as 
the one represented are not of frequent occurrence, for if such were the case 
the Oak would suffer severely. 

APPLE CORNISH GILLIFLOWER, 

It is not often we hear much about this luscious fruit, because as a rule it is 
shy bearing, but those who like this Apple will appreciate the following note 
from one of our best fruit-growers: ‘*It was a great pleasure to me to see some 
fruiting trees in pots of this seldom seen but sp'endid Apple. It is generally 
considered, and rightly so, to be shy bearing, but would be much freer in this 
respect if people would treat it rationally and 
not use the pruning knife except for its legitimate 
use in thinning, and not in shortening, the 
branches and growths, for, like a few others, 
this Apple fruits principilly on the unmutilated 
points of the previous year’s grow:h. Surely 
the extremely high quality of the Gilliflower 
should induce all growers to have one or more 
good trees, if only to taste once in a way the 
exquisite flavour, which is to my thinking un- 
approached by any other Apple. As the tree 
is a hardy and good grower, no fear of tenderness 
need prevent planting.” 

APPLE ALLINGTON PIPPIN. 

Reference has been made previously to this 
excellent Apple, which now seems to have 
established itsel: as one of the finest of its class 
in cultivation. ‘*G.” sends us the following 
note about it: ‘*The very fine fruits of this 
new Apple that were staged in the single dish 
classes, also in the larger collections, at the recent 
Crystal Palace show of the Royal Horticu‘tural 
Society show how quickly this sp'endid dessert 
Apple has made its way. It is certainly a great 
acquisition ; 1 ot only is it of good appearance, 
but it is remarkably prolific. Every season it 
fruits freely, and the fruits having such a 
beautiful bloom and colour,makes it valuable for 
the dess*rt, Th’s variety appears to do well in 
all gardens, and I need not describe it, as only 
recently a note appeared in CouNTRY LIFE as 
to its cropping apd flavour. It was shown 
recently much la*ger than I have seen it 
previously, This may be the result of feeding 
Copyright. and thinning, but there can be no doubt that 
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medium-sized fruits are the most valuable for the dessert, and I think the 
latter will .be the best flivoured. The trees fruit very freely in a young 
state, so that it is doubly valuable.” 

PLum Cor’s Late REp. 

It is remarkable that a Plum so useful, because so late in keeping, is 
neglected so much by growers. In no fruit catalogue that has come to hand 
can we find this variety offered by the trade, which certainly is hard to 
understand, unless it be that it is so little known by planters that the demand 
for it does not create a supply. Last year from cordon trees we were able to 
have plump, weil-preserved Piums that were really good for dessert in November. 
It is by some cons‘dered inferior, and its lateness is not accounted a sufficient 
plea for planting. Our fruit last November certainly was better than some 
Golden Drops we had at the same time, 
being firm, fleshy, and sweet. From the 
fact of its being so late in ripening it 
should have a wall, and an eastern aspect 
would appear better than a cooler north 
one. Fruits of Blue Imperatrice growing 
alongside are ripening and have begun 
to shrivel, which is characteristic o1 this old 
and favoured sort; but, good as it is, we 
place a greater value on Coe’s Red. The 
latter is not a large fruit, but is arger than 
Blue Imperatrice, freer in bearing, and 
certainly not many seasons pass without 
there being a more or less heavy crop. 
Protection from birds is necessary. Star- 
lings last year made a raid on the fruit, and 
would soon have cleared the trees had not 
nets been promptly placed over them. 
These birds do not usually give much trouble 
in fruit-time, but they are extremely 
voracious when they do begin. 

AUTUMN IN THE WILD GARDEN. 

In the lately published volume of 
the Royal Horticultural Society, in a paper 
on ‘*Some Talk about Wild Gardens,’ by 
Mr. Selfe-Leonard, there occurs a passage 
about ‘*autumn tint planting” that may 
interest our readers: ‘‘ The wild garden of 
almost all sizes is notably the place for 
arranging plant pictures, either for copies 
of such nature or for more original sketches. 
Here, for instance, is a suggestion for one 
of some size. For the very small garden 
it might be unsuitable, It is a study in 
autumn tints. I will presume that we have 
at most but the hedgerow in the background. 
But where I am just now about planting 
such on my own account I am happy in 
the possession of a background of dark 
Scotch Fir of some age, than which no 
backing could perhaps te better. The 
quantity of each sort of conifer, or plant 
of any kind, must vary, of course, with the 
space at command. If you plant but one 
or two of each sort the effect will be at 
most but pretty, and certainly comparatively 
‘niggling.’ 

‘*Here is my selection for such an 
autumn plant picture. Those who have not 
my Scotch Fir backing ready made may 
well add it, or some substitute for it, some 
distance in the rear. In or towards the 
rear a piece of Pinus insignis, of a beautiful 
bright light green. In every case the 
planting is, of course, naturally irregular 
and at uneven distances. Another piece 
of Pinus pungens glauca, or any other grey- 
blue or glaucous Pine. Two or three 
Austrian Pines towards the rear and centre 
will be less useful to me for their sombre 
foliage than they would be to others. 
These are the large conifers in the back 
half of my picture. Others as good may 
be added or substituted, such as Pinus 
Cembra (the Swiss Stone Pine), Pinus 
macrocarpa in mi'd localities, and many 
others. Then (though many of them will 
need to be felled some day as they Lecome 
large) there are a few stray bunches of 
Larch and Birch, with Spruce, a few 
Liquidambar, a single Maple, one Prunus 
Pissardi, and some Cherry trees of sorts 
(remember it is tints I am now ‘ collect- 
ing’). There is the principal material of 
—speaking roughly—-the tack half or there- 
abouts of my picture. A big, low irregular 
thicket between the Scotch Fir backing 2. N. Speaight, 
and the rest is well worth making out of 
Brambles, brake Fern, and the like (in order to vary the form of the planting), 
and covering with Virginian Creepers of diff.rent colours in autumn, wi'h 
Honeysuckles and the like. ; 

‘* Towards the centre and foreground it is difficult to find room for the 
many fine things which lend themselves to massing for sp'endid autumn colouring. 
The useful, if hackneyed, Veronica Traversi, in biggish bushes, I use for its light 
bright green ; Pinus montana, in any of its varieties, for black-green contrast. 
Sea Buckthorn, Arundo Donax, and blue Lyme Grass are planted and grouped 
on the outskirts, in part to relieve stiffness of the conifers, in part to contribute 
grey and glaucous tones. And then for the near foreground we have, all 
splendid in their autumn tints, Rhus Cotinus atropurpureus and Khus glaber 
laciniatus ; Berberis purpurea, plum-coloured ; B. Thunbergi, orange and flame. 
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Perhaps, taken all round, this last is the finest autumn-tinted shrub we have, 
and the two species together form perhaps the finest conceivable contrast and 
conjunction for the season. B. Darwini and B, stenophylla, for their vivid green 
and sprinz dlossom, may, if there be room, Le well added. Many Cotoneasters 
are suitable, and may be included in my picture ; but at any rate the glorious 
blood-red fotiage of C. horizontalis must no: be absent, side by side with the 
dark as well as light and grey greens of procumbent or spreading Junipers, As 
cirpet and undergrowth I have Vacciniums, the low and creeping shrubby 
Veronicas of New Zealand (bight green, or grey, or glaucous), grey 
Antennarias, and ‘‘gullies” of Herniaria glabra and Saxi‘rage. Provably the 
number of species which I have included may be even too many to yield the 
best effects unless the area availatle be very large ; and yet it is not the half of 
the number, even of ‘ first-rates,’ for our purpose.” 
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Gruss AN TEPLitz Ross. 

A bunch of this fragrant Rose of dark-crimson colouring is before us as we 
wr‘te (Octol er 19th), gathered froma ga-den less than eigut miles from St. Paul’s, 
It has flowered profusely.the whole summer, and is so fragrant that even the old 
Cabbage Rose must almost give place to it. The flower is filled with sweetest 
and strongest:Rose perfume. -It.is.a Tea Kose of receat introduction. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS.—-We ae always pleased to assist our 
reiders in matters concerning their gardens, We are also in touch with many 
first-class gardeners, and shall be happy to recommend one to any who may 
require the services of a good man. 
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EW great houses in the east of England have so inadequate 

a record of their past as Lord de Saumarez’s mansion 

and famous gardens at Shrubland. Some remains of 

the original house still exist at some distance from the 

present Hall. The date, 1637, and the initials, N.B., 

show that it was probably built in the later days of its tenure by 
the Bacons. Kirby, in his ‘ Suffolk Traveller,” has very little to 
say of Shrubland, though he professes to write from personal visits, 
which it is clear that he made in many of the places he writes of. 
“The chief manor,” he wrote in 1780, “is Dennies, now vested 
in Nicholas Bacon and Mileson Edgar, Esquires. Another 
manor called the Vicarage, and a third manor of Shrubland 
Hall in the parish has for some time been in the Bacons, now 
remaining to Nicholas Bacea, Esquire, whose grandfather, Sir 
Nicholas Bacon, was created Knight of the Bath at the 
coronation of Charles II.” This is incorrect, according to ‘‘ The 
Dictionary of National Biography.” It was Sir Montagu Bacon 
who received this honour. Additions made in Kirby’s supple- 
ment show that from the days of Edward III. it passed through 
a great number of hands, and did not remain long in the 
possession of any family until Helen Lyttle, granddaughter 
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of Sir Robert Lytton of Knebworth, brought it to Edward 
Bacon, third son of Sir Nicholas, the Lord Keeper. It 
remained in the Bacon family for four generations following 
the first owner of the name, and was sold, after the death of the 
Rev. Nicholas Bacon in 1795, to Mr. William Middleton of 
Crowhield, who was created a Baronet in 1804, and assumed, by 
sign-manual in 1822, the name of Fowle, in addition to and 
before that of Middleton. Sir William was a native of South 
Carolina, and a grandson of a former Governor of that colony, 
The estate, after the death of his son, Sir William Fowle 
Middleton, passed to his nephew, Admiral Sir George 
Broke-Middleton, and after his death to his niece, the 
present Lady de Saumarez, daughter of the late Captain 
Charles Acton Broke. Sir Philip Broke, who commanded 
the Shannon in the famous action against the Chesapeake, 
married a daughter of Sir William Fowle Middleton. His fourth 
son took the name of Middleton from his mother’s family. 
The conqueror of the Chesapeake was thus the ancestor of the 
lady who now owns Shrubland and is married to the descendant 
of another of the most famous of English Naval heroes. 
The site of Shrubland is the finest of any house in Suffolk, 
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Copyright THE EAST TERRACE. 


except those on tie Orwell River, and of greater size than either 
Orwell Park or Woolverstone, which look on either side on the 
beautiful tidal river below Ipswich. The valley of the river 
Gipping, a small deep navigable stream, which runs down from 
Stowmarket to Ipswich (originally Gippingswich), forms in front 
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of Shrubland a typical alluvial valley, of the kind which 
Constable delighted to paint. The side of this valley, on 
which the house stands, is one of the last pieces of chalk 
in East Suffolk, with light sandy loam above it. The contour 
is far steeper than that of the ordinary heavy loams of the county, 
which lie for miles behind the 
park. Consequently, it forms 
a long elevated ridge, all 
covered with park and woods 
from foot to crest, where 
the Italian house and splendid 
garden architecture of Sir 
Charles Barry had full scope for 
display. The appreciation of 
late Italian Palladian, of which 
the mansion is a very correct 
example, is not given to every- 
one, but the splendour of the 
gardens must appeal to all. 
They are set in a large wild 
park, full of deer, and planted 
with trees both new and old. 
The latter belong probably 
to the era of the old Hall, 
the former to that of the 
present house, which was re- 
built for Sir William Fowle 
Middleton by Sir Charles 
Barry in 1830. Sir Charles 
also designed the elaborate 
and immensely costly garden 
architecture and lay-out, 
assisted largely by Lady Anne 
Middleton (a sister of Earl 
Brownlow) in improving the 
landscape additions—not the 
first instance in which a lady 
has exercised an important 
influence in thehighest develop- 
ments of garden design. The 
** Brownlow Terrace ”’ still re- 
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family. The ancient 
chestnuts, which probably 
formed the avenue to 
the. old house, were 
spared where possible. 
Thirteen still remain, pro- 
bably among the largest 
and oldest in England. 
The measurement of 
the finest tree is, at the 
present time, 37ft. in cir- 
cumference at the base. At 
3ft. from the ground it 
measures 22ft. gin., and it 
is 88ft. 6in. high. What 
was formerly the largest 
tree, but now sadly broken 
by storms, is 47ft. round 
on the ground line, and 
3oft. at 3ft. from the 
ground, 

The gardens and 
pleasure grounds are ex- 
ceptionally large, even as 
those of the great houses go; 
and though Shrubland is 
nota palace, but only a star 
of the second or third order 
in point of size among the 
country homes of England, 
the gardens and “kept” 
ground cover sixty-five 
acres. Through the centre 


runs a magnificent green Copynent THE LOWER TERRACE AND PANEL GARDEN. 


drive, bordered with arbor- 

vite and yew. Green drives are also cut and kept mown 
through the parks and woods as additions to the garden 
views. Sir William Middleton has long joined the majority ; 
but his memory is still kept green in memory, and 
especially by the people on the estate. He held Shrubland 
during the years when agriculture was in its most flourishing 
condition and the fine estate was yielding its maximum return, 
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and this, with his other revenues, he spent mainly in keeping up 
his demesne as well as a place of the kind could be maintained. 
In the history of the great country houses, the magnificent build- 
ings and gardens of which delight the readers of Country LIFE 
when depicted on paper with the aid of the sun and the printer’s 
art, and which in their respective counties are centres of beauty 
and good taste, and give a liberal education in the arts of gardening, 
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forestry, and 
architecture, to- 
gether with the 
pursuits of sport, 
agriculture, and 
the chase, the 
prime factor, the 
bedrock of the 
whole, is the 
revenue spent 
upon the wages of 
those whose 
hands are busy 
from year’s end 
to year’s end in 
the upkeep 
of all this 
beauty and 
stateliness. Few 
persons, except 
the owners, know 
what the main- 
tenance ofa 
great place 
means, or the 
number of men 
employed. Ata 
time when one 
of the owners 
of Shrubland Copyright A 
was uniformly 

interested in every department, including the home farm (which 
was an amusement), and the kilns, where he was always having 
fresh bricks made for additional buildings or repairs, which 
he always declared should go on as long as he lived, 
the staff of men employed in the house and outside it 
was 173 or thereabouts. This compact force represented 
the upkeep of the place. They were divided as follows— 
the list is an instructive one, as showing the  propor- 
tionate demand of different departments, in an establishment 
where all are maintained on a _ scale of equal efficiency. 
The gardens, as is always the case, required far the largest 
force. 

The number of men employed was: Indoors, 17; 
stables, 16; keepers and night men, 16; warreners, 4; 
parks, 10; gardens, 40; lodge-keepers, 3; blacksmiths, 2; car- 
penters, 7; painters, 3; engineers, 2; home farm, 38; brick 
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kilns, 9; brick- 
layers, 4; wheel- 
wrights, 2; total, 
173. 
This is a 
study quite out- 
side the range of 
ordinary econo- 
mics, but by no 
means an out-of- 
the-way estimate 
where all-round 
efficiency is 
maintained. 

The home 
farm was a 
hobby, as was 
the constant 
building, which 
accounts for the 
numbers kept 
both at the 
former and in 
the brick and 
building depart- 
ments. The 
lay-out of the 
gardens may be 
gathered largely 
from the illustra- 
tions. The 
ground lent itself to terracing, and terraced it was, with the 
utmost splendour of material, design, and decoration. Two 
tiers of these, the first decorated with a Palladian archway, 
adjoin the south front. Below this is the first terrace garden. 
This is probably as fine as anything of its kind in England. 
What is called the Upper Temple is a splendid piece of 
garden architecture. It is really a gatehouse, through which 
further flights of steps lead to the lower gardens and the 
Lower Temple, a less satisfactory piece of work, in which, 
though the architect did not desert purely Italian models, the 
effect at a distance is slightly Saracenic. From the grand 
stairway, looking south, is as fine a prospect of formal garden 
arrangement as can be seen elsewhere in England. The whole 
coup del is complete. Successive stairways and halustraded 
platforms drop down through cedars and pines to the lower 
gardens, the circular fountain basin being immediately at the foot 
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Copyrignt THE GREEN WALK. 


of the stairway, and an immense lower terraced garden, with 
perfectly formal bedding, and a semi-circular sweep on either 
side of balustrading, and another terraced slope, lead to the parks 
and woodlands below. Beyond is the wooded valley, and the 
timbered line of hills far beyond it, a representative English 
landscape, in which, on the principle that all good things go 
together, the splendid and extensive Italian gardens take their 
place as foreground with admirable effect. The vast quantity of 
buildings, the hundreds of thousands of cubic yards of earth 
removed, and the extent of walling and terracing, account in 
part for the staff of masons and brickmakers kept on the estate, 
doing almost entirely ornamental, or at any rate non-remunerative, 
work, There are no odd corners at Shrubland ; every side was 
cared for equally. The east terrace, for instance, has its gush- 
ing fountain. Close by is a stone terrace set with vases and 
statues down by the fern gates, made in a design admirably 
suited to the classical setting of which they are an ornament. 
It will be seen that at a greater distance from the house, 
and lower down the slope, the garden architecture assumes 
a lighter character. Pierced parapets take the place of 
the heavier balustrades. The garden houses have Anglo- 
Italian finials and decoration and flat pierced work, and 
children and cupids_ replace 
adult gods and goddesses and 
classic busts. This is seen in 
the view of the panel garden 
and the lower terrace. From 
the sides of these subordinate 
gardens vistas like the famous 
green walk here shown run out 
into the pleasure grounds. But 
perhaps the most striking use 
of turf terracing is that of the 
crossing lines of sward, such as 
that which runs for a great 
distance. right through the 
grounds at the foot of the stone 
terraces, passing the lower 
pleasaunce, with its upright 
yews, its pavilions and cedars. 
Modern taste has mitigated 
the severe classicisms of the 
Shrubland gardens by covering 
the balustrades with roses and 
letting climbing plants drape 
the terrace walls. But they 
still remain one of the finest 
examples of the Italian style of 
gardenembellishment as British 
architects understood it. The 
series of photographs of real 
Italian gardens published in 
Country Lire shows that the 
interpretation is not a mere 
transcript or copy, but that 
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whether for good or bad 
it is greatly modified. 

When Sir William 
Fowle Middleton died, 
the estate was vested in 
a trust, now terminated, 
but of a kind containing 
rather unusual provisions. 
Theupkeepof the gardens 
was specially provided for, 
by an endowment of 
£2,000 a year, to be spent 
in their maintenance. It 
probably was not at all 
too much for the task. 
There are serpents of 
golden yew, lying ongreen 
cushions of turf, gardens 
hanging rooft. aboveother 
gardens, and along the 
great transverse walk is 
a whole series of gardens 
each in a different style 
You take your choice of 
anything you fancy, or 
can imagine yourself in 
Japan at one moment, or 
at Hampton Court the 
next. Going to the right 
from the panel garden 
the visitor sees the foun- 
tain garden, a blaze of 
colour; next is a Chinese 
garden; then abox garden 
follows, devoted to the 
treatment of that staple of the topiary art ; a verbena garden 
follows, and thena maze. The poplar garden is greatly in place in 
Suffolk, where that tree forms in its wild state the most striking 
feature in the landscape. There are also a rose garden, a tent 
garden, and detached groups of flowers stretching away to lake 
and wood. The looking-glass garden sends two brilliant borders 
up to an open summer-house, whence the coup d’@il can be 
surveyed at leisure. 


THE WHITE PERSIAN ASS. 


HE donkey stud owned by Mr. A. H. Wingfield of 
Ampthill House, Ampthill, possesses more than 
usual interest at a time when the attention of the 
public has been directed to the utility of the mule for 
the purposes of war; for though the ass itself may not 

be adapted for the duties of a remount, he has a considerable 
share in instilling into the mule some of that animal’s most 
valuable properties, and for this he deserves full credit. 

As will be seen from the accompanying illustrations, the 
colour of these animals is white with a black cross on the 
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shoulders and down the back. They are 
powerful animals, and possess the knack 
of going, whilst, though the males are not 
particularly well disposed towards each 
other, they are perfectly docile with human 
beings and generally excellent workers. 

The mare donkey, Fatima, was 
imported from Persia some five years ago, 
her foal, Artaxerxes, now eight months old, 
being by the Egyptian stallion portrayed in 
the other photograph in all the glory of 
Eastern saddle and bridle. The other 
mare, Zenobia, is a six year old who has 
been in this country about a year; and as 
she was imported in foal, her filly, Zita, 
may be accepted as a clean-bred Persian. 
Zenobia, it will be noticed, is a very wiry- 
built, muscular animal, her height being 14h. 

The remaining illustration is that of 
a South African donkey, bred in the Zoo- 
logical Gardens, Regent’s Park. The 
peculiarity of this animal is that its dam was 
first served in 1882 by an Asiatic donkey, 
and though afterwards she gave birth to 
three foals of her own breed, this, the 
youngest of the three, threw back to the 
Asiatic sire by whom she had her first foal, 
being of a reddish fawn colour, with rather 
short ears. The existence of this animal, 
therefore, is of great interest to breeders, 
amongst whom the subject of telegony is 
one upon which opinions differ very materially. Professor Cossar 
E;wart’s experiments have caused him to adopt views which are 
opposed to the theory of a dam’s offspring being influenced in ap- 
pearance by a former mate, but when such cases as Mr. Wingfield’s 
donkey mare are produced it appears impossible to doubt that 
such is possible, though of course the influence of a previous 
mate is not invariably in evidence. 
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IIIS season of the year, though not the ousiest in the poultry-yard, is, 
perhaps, the most pleasurable and interesting to the general run of 
keepers, for it is now that the measure of success that has attended 
the spring and summer labours in hatching and rearing can Le 
gauged. Those who by forethought have been so fortunate as to 
obtain early-hatched birds will be looking with delightful 

anticipation for the sprightly brilliant appearance that in a pullet indicates an 
approach to egg-laying. Have you ever noticed the wonderful alteration that 
occurs in a young hen in the few days preceding the beginning of her 
profitable duties? Her whole conformation undergoes change; the comb 
springs and blushes a cherry red of startling vividness ; the feathers have a 
sheen that will never again wait on her with such depth and delicacy ; the body 
becomes inclined to embonfoint, and from an eager-looking, timid, slim creature, 
the transition to comparative docility (not to say impudence) indicates an 
awakening consciousness of a beauty, sleek, lustrous, and enticing, which, she 
rightly argues, gives her a big claim upon the indulgence of he, keeper. Her 
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EGYPTIAN STALLION. 


activity in search of food, too, is in these days inc eased to an alarming extent ; 
everything seems to be fish that comes to her net. If free, she hunts field after 
field in pursuit of morsels, returning at feeding-time still hungry, but with a crop 
that belies her apparent famishment. 

Once having started laying, however, retrogression in most of these 
features ensues. She loses some of her bloom, the shape becomes coarser, and, 
above all, her industry in foraging round for food dwindles if she can obtain 
enough without exertion, There is nothing at all unusual in this, though I 
sometimes have queries put to me by fanciful poultry enthusiasts, who imagine 
that this remissness is unnitural. They tell me that from being the most 
energetic birds in the yard they have become as lazy as the old moulting hens, 
and have taken to themselves a sedateness that seems to point to indisposition. 
Here a no‘e of warning may be deduced, and the keeper cautioned to remember 
that though fatness in a pullet that has not yet laid is generally a good feature, 
yet, after having passed the Rubicon, the focd should be limited, and healthy 
exertion encouraged. I have myself an opinion that by ordinary feeding, under 
conditions that allow of exercise, you cannot make the young birds too fat for egg- 
production, for all the sustenance goes in storing up a supply of energy, to be 
expended properly in laying; and the more fitted they are at this stage, the 
greater does the return become. But the line must be drawn when once in full 
swing, and the tendency to make internal useless fat provided against. If this 
te not looked after, eggs will be few and far between, and in cases where laying 
has begun early in the season, too good feeding during the bright warm days 
of young autumn has often resulted in one clutch of eggs followed by a moult, 
which checks further production till the turn of the days. I had this brought to 
my notice rather unpleasantly two seasons ago, in this way: I had entered a pen 
of white Leghorns in the laying competition, and selected them with great 
care, so as to be neither too forward nor too backward, taking into consideration 
the fact that they were going to a more northerly district, and without so much 
shelter as I provide. In the first month the position my pen occupied on the 
list was very creditable, and I looked forward complacently to the time when 
my more active non-sitters should put me from fourth to first place above their 
heavier companions. My anticipations were, however, shattered, for during the 
second month not an egg was recorded to them, and subse- 
quently the manager in‘ormed me that the whole four 
moulted, and after resting six to ten weeks each, laying was 
resumed, and I had to be content with a position halfway 
down the order of merit. 

When does a pullet become an old hen? There seems 
to be so much difference of opinion on this point that a few 
remarks may be of interest, and help to curtail that latitude 
of application of the term which is not altogether desirable. 
I have had the matter prominently before me in connection 
with the entries for the present laying competition. <A 
lexicon affords no relief, for the derivative meaning is ‘a 
young hen,” and the doubt still exists as to at what period 
of her life a fowl abandons her pullet stage and becomes 
an inmate of the old hen class. I had repeatedly to interpret 
whe rules in this direction, and also to return, as ineligible, 
entries made under a misunderstanding of the duration of 
pullet life. It certainly seems that a bird over twelve 
months .of age may be reckoned as having attained her 
majority. Show committees work to this, though some of 
them are careful a'so to insert the year in which the 
specimen must have been hatched in order to claim 
admission to the pullet class. In the market for dead 
poultry there is a more drastic reservation, and no matter 
how youthful the subject may be, if she shows by her 
appearance that she has ever laid an egg, she is promptly 
described as “an old hen”; for it isa well-known fact that 
one that has laid eggs has lost virtue, and never eats with 
that tenderness and delicacy of flavour as does a maiden 
pullet. 

The feeding, as I have already intimated, will be 
a huge factor in producing and maintaining a supply of 
eggs at this season. It is impossible to lay down explicit 
instruction that will suit every case, for that which in one 
establishment will only just keep the inmates in good healthy 
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lavir g condition will in another induce unprofitable corpilency, and it must to a 
great extent depend upon the observation and discretion of the keeper rather than 
on the birds themselves. Locality, situation of house, description of run, facilities 
for shelter from rough cold winds and wet, the current weather, and the breed and 
disposition of the pullets, must all be taken somewhat into consideration in 
feeding. Asa general rule it may be stated that during this and the following 
season warm cooked food for breakfast, with or without a supply of greenstuff at 
midd ty, according as the pullets have not or have opportunities of procuring 
this naturally, and at evenins a full meal of sound hard corn, are very fair guides. 
Variety should be sought in the foodstuffs, and exercise must be encouraged. 
For dull, gloomy weather, nothing provides healthy amusement more efficiently 
than a hand‘ul of small corn sprinkled among straw or bracken littered under 
cover of a dry shed, or a heap of swept leaves or armful of shavings may be 
made the instrument of enforcing this game of lide and seek. Poultry sp'ces 
should be used very intermittently, if at all; 9n no account give them to birds 
intended for breeding stock the following spring, or unfertile, weak eggs will 
result. Coddling, by means of artificial warmth, should be avoided, as it 
enervates the pullets and invites disease. Given a dry roomy roost kept clean, 
ample fresh air without draughts, a fair supply of sound nourishing food not too 
concentrated in point of strength, exercise, well-grown birds bred from parents 
of laying propensities, and then, with a little common-sense attention to save 
them from fluctuations of the weather, there need be no lack of new-laid eggs, 
which at this period of the year make all the difference between profitable and 
unprofitable poultry keeping. A. Newport. 


A TUR'BLE (HAP. 


Ir all t’ kisses as Oi ha’ tuke 

Wuz zet down vair an’ square inter buke, 

Lard! Lard! ’twud make t’ greaat volk zay: 

“* What a tur'ble chap is ole Joe Gay /”’ 

Vor it du zet ma brain a-swimmin’ 

Tu think o’ all t’ Aundered wimmin 

As Oi ha’ bussed ’hind hedge an’ door 

Zince vust Oi cuddled dree or vour. 
Polly Potter, Trixie Trotter, Gertie Gillard, Zairy Zlee, 
Zusan Zettle, Connie Kettle, Daisy Doble, La’ra Lee, 
Hesther Holley, Jinny Jolly, Nelly Northam, Vanny Vall, 
Ivery maid in Coompton Regis—dang it, whoy, Oi've bussed 

‘em all! 





When Oi vust went tu Zunday skule, 

Passen’s darter, on greaat high stule, 

Taakes me oop on ‘ur lady knee, 

An’ kissed ov Oi, zo Oi kissed ov she! 

An’, arter skule, zure-ly, Oi vollers 

T’ little blushin' vemale scholars 

All round t’ orchards, an’ under stacks, 

Oi bussed t’ lot, an’ yew can ax— 
Polly Potter, Trixie Trotter, Gertie Gillard, Zairy Zlee, 
Zusan Zettle, Connie Kettle, Daisy Doble, La’ra Lee, 
Hesther Holley, Jinny Jolly, Nelly Northam, Vanny Vall, 
Ivery gal in Coompton Regis—ax the lot, Oi’ve kissed ’em all ! 


Thur’s not a lane vur moiles around 
But hassen heérd ma kisses zound, 
Nor dru t’ parish will ’ee vind 
A door Oi hanna kissed behind ; 
An’ now, wid crutch, an’ back bent double, 
T’ rheumatiz doan’t gie naw trouble, 
Vor all t’ ould grannies handy-boi 
Iz mazed, vair mazed, on cuddlin’ Oi! 
Pore-house Potter, toothless Trotter, gouty Gillard, splea-foot 
Zlee, 
Zilly Zettle, cock-eyed Kettle, deaf ould Doble, limpin’ Lee, 
Husky Holley, jaundy Jolly, Nanny Northam, vractious Vall, 
All t’ ould gals in Coompton Regis, bless their hearts, Oi love 
‘em all! Harotp BeaBIE. 
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THE ARMY OF THE GEESE. 

USTIC wiseacres are as usual comfortably predicting an ‘‘a'mormally’ 
severe ” winter, from the unusual numbers of bird migrants and the 
abundance of berries awaiting them. On the North Norfoik coast 
the wild pink-footed geese especially have been accepted this year 
as harbingers of hard weather, because never within recent memory 
have they been so numerous and noisy in October, We happen to 

live upon their line of flight, and several times a day there rises a multitudinous 
murmur like the distant baying of mixed packs of hounds. As it draws nearer 
the clamour penetrates even through closed doors and windows, and most of us 
step out to see the geese go by; for it is a sight which never palls. In 
V-shaped ranks, which are always changing and reforming, the marshalled host 
spreads across half the sky, like a brigade of regiments charging in line, 
each company or fragment thereof forming itself unconsciously into a wedge 
with its speediest member for apex. And as first one bird and then another 
outflies its neighbours the wedges break and form again, giving the whole line 
that wavering motion that makes even an army ot! solid men in the field look 
like dotted threads of gossamer drifting across the green, 
WINTER PROPHECIES. 

Since October 24th the army of the geese has been doubled by reinforce- 
ments from over sea, and the old shepherd on the marshes is twice as sure as 
beiore that the winter will be early and very hard. And in predicting severe 
weather from the multitude of migrant birds, or the plenty of ruddy berries on 
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holly or hawthorn, weather prophets unconscious'y calcu'ate by the doctrine of 
chances ; for after mild winters and seasonable summers inclement times must 
come sooner or later, and the plenitude of birds or Lerries only means that 
breeding seasons have been favoura:le and winters mild, cr that the seasons 
were kindly to ripening wood, bursting bud, and setting fruit, After these we 
must expect a change for the worse ‘‘ sooner or later”; and the weather-wiseacre, 
by prophesying early and prophesying cften, always gets home with his prediction 
in the end. When that happens he does not let you forget it. Of the alleged 
connection between berries, birds, and bad winters one is often asked whether 
there is ‘‘ anything in it,” and I think that the foregoing explains exactly what 
there is. 
More BirDs, MoRE QUARRELS. 

One more obvious and immediate result of the abundance of incoming 
migrants has been added liveliness in the domestic politics of Briti-h birddom. 
Up gets a skylark from the fallow to sing because it is a nice, fine October 
morning ; and up gets another skylark after him, and has him ‘out of that ” 
before his second bar is finished. Neither rooks, crows, nor jickdiws seem 
able to fly across a field without quarrels by the way, sometimes two birds 
swooping clumsily at each other, and sometimes half-a-dozen keeping up a 
persistent hue and cry after a single offender. Starlings jabber and poke at 
each other upon no provocation whatever, and each hedgerow resounds with 
the jarring strife of missel-thrushes. And with so many birds around, you can 
hardly walk a step in the country without alarming something, which always 
flies into the domain of something else, which resents the intrusion ; and so 
still more strife ensues. 

MIGRATION AND WIND. 

Watching the migration of winter birds has double interest if you keep 
one eye on the weather. On our North Norfolk coast, for instance, the birds 
may come to us either with an east wind from Norway or a north wind from 
Lincolnshire But they generally arrive in advance of the wind which brought 
them on their way; and so, wnen we see hoodie crows or redwings flying inland 
against, perhaps, a south or west wind, we expect that this is going to change, 
because an east wind cannot be far off, since without it those birds would not 
have come across the sea from Norway. Sometimes, however, the immigration 
continues all day, with the wind still against it; but on such occasions, if there 
are any high clouds overhead, you will see that they are moving from the east, 
and ‘that it is only in the lower strata of the air that a contrary wind prevails. 
While crossing the sea, the birds had travelled aloft, coasting downwards on a 
long inclined plane when they had sighted land. Here they meet the contrary 
wind, but it makes little difference, for in any case they would travel no 
further than necessary to find a good resting-place. By thus noting the direction 
and speed of the wind, and the hour of the day, you can generally make a 
shrewd guess as to the region whence each batch of migrants has come. It 
may be all speculation, but the more you speculate the more neatly your 
speculations fit into a harmonious whole. 


Or THE SPARROW. 

On October 20th and 21st the last few solitary house-martins passed us on 
their way south, looking very small and weak beside the hoodie crows and 
robust missel-thrushes that were travelling part of the way with them. On 
the latter date appeared tke first of the snipe that haunt the dykes on the 
marshes in winter, very tame as usual on their first arival, Next day several 
house-sparrows were seen busy with feathers, apparently upholstering some of 
the deserted martins’ nests for their own use in winter. But one can never be 
sure with the sparrow that he is not contemplating untimely domesticity. Any 
gleam of autumn sunshine will provoke him to absurd displays of uxoriousness, 
which you cannot pretend to overlook; for there is all the vulgarity of 
’Ampstead ’Eath on Bank Holiday about the sparrows’ courtship. But let us 
give justice where it is due, and, since the spatrow is seldom mentioned save 
with abuse, impartially note that many hundreds of the sparrows which make 
the farm buildings their headquarters spend almost all their days on the 
surrounding stubbles, where there is nothjng for them to eat save the seeds of 
field weeds. Thus they remove for the farmer many millions of embryo piants 
that would otherwise clog the crops next year. 

EVIDENCE ON BOTH SIDES. 

In the vegetable girden, too, scores of sparrows are always busy ; but 
justice compels the admission that little mischief can be brought home to them 
if reasonable care is used to protect seed beds and fruit, for the very cunning 
of the sparrow betrays him when matched against human intelligence. He 
suspects a trap in everything that looks peculiar or unusual, and an empty 
eggshell stuck upon a stick will keep all the sparrows elsewhere, provided that 
it is moved about once a week. The merest suggestion of a net over a fruit 
bush similarly scares the sparrows from the ‘‘dangerous” vicinity ; but if you 
leave a 6in. hole in the netting all the blackbirds and thrushes in the parish 
seem to find it out, and pop through it daily with great content for meals. 
Thus the sparrow, though a desperate thief of grain or meal which is left 
unprotected, and a villain among the yellow crocuses of spring, is more easily 
restrained from evildoing than many birds of better repute; and the collective 
gooi which he does in the matter of weeds and grubs must be incalculable. 
Still, his ubiquitous impudence always irritates, and his ill-usage of the martins is 
an unpardonable sin. 

Rabbit RIVALS. 

The other morning I was standing in the rabbit warren watching an 
amusing fight between two young bucks. The quarrel evidently concerned a 
doe who was placidly nibbling the grass close by with a perfect assumption of 
unconcern, while her suitors were alternately leaping at each other like game 
cocks and towsling each other like terriers. When the fight was over, all the 
furze stumps amid and around which it took place were decorated with tufts of 
tur ; and it was a very dishevelled bunny who ultimately claimed the right to 
graze nose by nose with the fair one. ; 

. THE APPROACH OF DEATH. 

Before this consummation was reached, however, my attention was attracted 
by something on the ground with a namber of flies upon it. This prved to be 
a very sick rabbit, gaunt of limb and shaggy of fur, crouching there without 
energy even to move its ears or drive the flies from its eyes. There is especial 
pathos, I think, in the approach of death from illness to wild creatures. Their 
utter helplessness appeals to minds familiar with the resources of chemists’ shops, 
for the diseases that destroy them are necessarily simple and few. With the 
idea of taking the invalid home and dosing him, I advanced to pick him up ; 
but wild things almost always manage to defeat your schemes for their welfare. 
He had been sitting, as it appeared, at the mouth of a perpendicular burrow, 
down which he stumbled as I stuoped to take him up, and though I could just 
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reach him by putting my arm inside, he managed to shuffle a foot 
further on, And so, I have no doubt, he died ; and rom the number 


of carrion flics passing in and out of other burrows, it was evident 
that this sickly season of autumn, when the chills of morning and 
evening find out the weakness of the aged and the delicate, had been 
thinning the population of the warren to some effect. EF. K. R, 


OAKS AND ACORNS. 


T is afternoon, one of those still days of autumn 
when there is not a breath blowing, and the sun 
seems to steep everything in a warm and mellow 
light. All over the distance is a blue haze, and 
the smoke from a far-away chimney hardly rises 
at all, but hangs in a blue canopy over the cottage. 
The beeches shine in the bright sunlight with brilliant 
copper and golden tints, though the ashes and oaks are 
still green. Here and therein patches the pink campion 
lingers still, and under a beech—a little spot of gold 
rising from the red-brown of the fallen leaves—one 
solitary buttercup. Every now and then a leaf floats 
slowly down and settles with a gentle rustle on the 
vround, and from so high up in the pale clear blue that 
it sounds faint comes the cawing of rooks. The only 
other sound is the chop, chop of an axe, as a white- 
jacketed labourer in the distance trims a hedge. But 
presently there is a swift rushing of wings overhead, 
and a flock of pigeons fly swiftly past, evidently startled 
by someone, and a few moments after there is the crisp rustling 
of leaves beneath a skirt, and a little old woman appears stooping 
here and there picking upacorns. She has a queer little wrinkled 
face, burnt by the sun and weather-beaten, till it is almost of the 
colour of the brown leaves, and her beady black eyes have the 
quick furtiveness of a squirrel or mouse. She is clad in an old 
black dress and large coarse brown apron, and creeps about 
through the russet bracken and under the nut branches, searching 
for the acorns which lie thickly everywhere, some green, some 
yellow, some tawny. She is not a country woman, but a dweller 
in the little town—the church clock of which you can hear strike 
on such a still day as this, though it is two miles off—and has 
come for a few acorns for her pig. A squirrel frightened by her 
from his meal of them goes flashing away, uttering his angry little 
chatter ; no beech tree shining redly golden in the sun is of 
brighter tint than he. 

3y-and-by the little old woman, having filled her sack, 
twists it on her back and goes off; and then the next comers to 
the oaks are a flock of noisy rooks, walking about, eating, 
and taking short flights in the air, then dropping again and 
clamouring at each other. They and the jays and squirrels feed 
plenteously nowadays, and get fat in preparation for the sparse 
days of winter, as there are now no such flocks of pigs as Gurth 
drove out with the assistance of his dog Fangs to feed under the 
oaks, in the days when the acorn harvest was looked upon as of 
considerable importance, so much so that the Saxon kings made 
laws relating to it. 

Standing by itself on the green sward at some distance from 
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WINTER VIEW OF THE CAWTHORPE OAR. 


(Photographed from the picture of the Cowthorpe Oak in Dr. Hunter's edition of Evelyn's ‘* Sylva,") 


the copse is a mighty oak, still strong and sturdy, though amongst 
its gnarled and twisted branches are some withered and decayed 
ones, and it is hollow inside. The velvety green moss clusters 
thickly on it, and it is grey with lichen. The ashes and beeches 
around are but the “ children of an hour ”’ compared with this old 
oak. It may have stood here in the ‘spacious times of great 
Elizabeth,” and heard the axes ringing on its brother trees when 
they were being felled to make the ships that ‘scattered the 
might of Spain.” 

How many rising suns has it seen wake the sleeping birds 
in its boughs? How many setting suns have warmed its limbs 
with their parting glow? For how many hundreds of years has it 
been a ladder for the squirrels, a haunt for the wood-pigeons to 
sit and coo in? The timid deer are all gone that of old used to 
come under its shade in the summer noontide and rub their 
antlers against its lower branches. On many a wild winter’s 
night has it heard the “ grey rined ashes’ swaying tops creak in 
moonlight in the copse,’’ or the crash of some mighty tree gone 
down beneath the autumn gale, when in the lash of wind and 
rain its own leaves and branches were torn from it and hurled 
against the watery sky. 

There is something wonderful in an acorn, that in that small 
green thing set firmly in its round cup should be the possibility 
of a thousand years of life. 

‘« The monarch oak, the patriarch of the trees, 

Shoots, rises up, and spreads by slow degrees. 

Three centuries he grows, and three he stays 

Supreme in state, and in three more decays.” 
But some have been known to live for much more than a 
thousand years, as the Parlia- 
ment Oak of Clipstone Park, 
under which Edward I. held 
a Parliament, and which was 
an old tree then, and the 
Winfarthing and Salsey Forest 
Oaks. 

The largest and oldest tree 
in England is said to be the 
Cawthorpe Oak. About sixty 
years ago Professor Burnett 
estimated its age as 1,600 years. 
It was mentioned in Hunter's 
edition of Evelyn’s ** Sylva,” as 
follows: ‘ The dimensions are 
almost incredible. Within 3ft. 
of the surface it measures 16yds., 
and close by the ground 26yds. 
Its height in its present and 
ruinous state (1776) is about 
8oft., and its principal limb 


and he adds that, ‘when 
compared to this all other trees 
are but childven of the forest.” 
In 1772 one of the side 
branches was blown down in 
a storm, andon being measured 
was found to contain upwards 
of five tons of wood. In 1829 
the cavity inside it was_ big 
enough to hold forty men. 
epyrent On its last measurement in 
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1893 its girth on the ground was 54ft. 31n., length of main 
branch 333ft., and height 37ft. From one of its acorns in 
1893 a young plant has been reared, and planted near it as 
a memorial. 
No tree is so woven into our ‘island story” as the oak. 
The Druids deemed it holy, and held their religious ceremonies 
under it; their priests wore chaplets of its leaves, and their 
sacrificial victims were bound to it. The ships which made 
England the mistress of the seas were built of its wood. Tyrrel’s 
Oak in the New Forest marked the spot, according to tradition, 
where William Rufus was killed by Tyrrel’s unlucky arrow. 
Robin Hood's trysting-place for his ‘merry men” was an oak in 
Welbeck Park. It was an oak in which Charles II. hid from 
his pursuers of the battle of Worcester, an event which is still 
commemorated in some country places by the wearing of oak 
leaves on May 29th. Then there was Herne’s Oak in Windsor 
Forest, which was supposed to be haunted by the ghost of Herne 
the Hunter, and which Shakespeare has immortalised in ‘ The 
Merry Wives of Windsor,’ and which George III. had cut 
down. K. Hucues. 
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LTHOUGH not as enthusiastic as some about John Milton, I have 
been greatly delighted with the pocket edition of his poems brought 
out by Messrs. Newnes. It is small, light, elegant, well printed, 
the sort of book you can carry about with you in your expeditions to 
wood or river. It set me asking why this poet has failed to yie'd to 
me the same comfort and satisfaction that he gave, for instance, to 

Robert Louis Stevenson in our time, and to Addison long ago. A frank exami- 
nation of the matter will perhaps help to elucidate the difference between two 
kinds of poetry. Those who abide by ‘‘ Art for Art’s sake,” and who regard 
verse as addressed only to the ear, as being in fact only a species of music, 
even as they regard painting as only an appeal to the eye, are constrained to 
admire him. Tennyson, the greatest of all those who have sung his praise, puts 
the best case that can be made in lines that will stand frequent quotation : 


‘*O mighty-mouthed inventor of harmonies, 
O skilled to sing of Time or Eternity, 
God-gifted, organ voice of Engiand, 
Milton, a name to resound for ages, 
Whose Titan ange's, Gabriel, Abdiel, 
Starr’d from Jehovah’s gorgeous armouries, 
Tower as the deep-domed empyrean 
Rings to the war of an angel onset — 
Me rather of all that bowery loveliness, 
Tre brooks of Eden mazily murmuring, 
Ard bloom profuse and cedar arches, 
Charm as a wanderer out in ocean, 
When some refulgent sunset of India 
Streams o’er a rich ambrosial ocean isle, 
And crimson-hued the stately palm-woods 
Whispcr in odorous heights of even.” 


In addition to being a consummate poet, Tennyson was the most absolutely 
perfect critic of his day, and this phrase of his, ‘‘ mighty-mouthed inventor of 
harmonies,” is as fine a characterisation as he ever made. It is as good as his 
‘* Ave atque Vale!” addressed to Catullus—‘* Tenderest of Roman poets nineteen 
hundred years ago,” or his description of Virgil—‘* Wielder of the stateliest 
measure ever moulded by the lips of man.” You get a world of criticism 
of the best kind in these lines: 


‘*Old poets foster’d under friendlier skies, 
Old Virgil, who would write ten lines they say 
At dawn, and lavish all the golden day 
To make them wealthier in his readers’ eyes ; 


‘© And you, old popular Horace, you the wise 
Adviser of the nine years’ pondered lay, 
And you that wear a wreath of sweeter bay, 
Catullus, whose dead songster never dies.” 


From his prose life, and from what one has heard of his conversation, we 
know how accurate was Tennyson’s judgment of poetry. _I think the publishers 
would have done better to place his Alcaics in front of the volume before me 
in preference to Wordsworth’s more widely known sonnet: ‘ Milton! thou 
should’st be living at this hour.” It reads weak by comparison. Both of 
them, however, and all critics worth listening to, give the perfectly true 
impression of a hard, clear intellect compelling admiration, yet never winning 
our love. If you want to find the most striking contrast, you must turn to 
‘“‘ Rantin’, roarin’, rovin’ Robin,” who is not mighty-mouthed at all, but informed 
with kindness and sympathy expressed with unfailing humour and alertness for 
life in every form; for ‘ the rough bur-thistle spreading wide among the bearded 
grain” ; for Nickie Ben himself and the Daisy; for-all sorts and conditions of 
men that go to and fro on the earth. Milton wrote that unforgettable couplet : 


‘* Or sweetest Shakespeare, fancy’s child, 
Warb'e his native word-notes wild,” 


and in the same poem he talks of “laughter holding both his sides,” but 
imagination boggles at figuring this austere and dignified man either roaring 
with laughter or enjoying the endless fun that lightens up both comedy and 
tragedy in Shakespeare, and that is continually peeping out in Burns. He had 
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not the abounding lust of life that gave us Sir John Falstaff as well as Ilamlet, 
that produced the Jolly Beggars as well as 


‘* Had we never loved so kindly, 
Had we never loved so blindly, 
Never met and never parted, 
We had ne’er been broken-hearted.” 


Those Art-for-Art’s-sake persons who admire him most as seldom as he get 
laughter or tears, except in the mildest shape, into their verse, and they have 
not his greatness to make up for it. For, besides being a ‘‘ mighty-mouthed 
inventor of harmonies,” he was also a magnificent pictorial artist. Look at his 
landscapes ; how beautiful they are! Take his picture of the moon in ‘Il 
Penseroso ” ; 
ta wT walle unseon 

On the dry, smooth-shaven green 

To behold the wandering moon 

Riding near her highest noon, 

Like one that had teen led astray 

Through the heaven’s wide pathless way, 

And oft as if her head she bowed, 

Stooping through a fleecy cloud.” 


Or look at this famous passage in ‘* Lycidas”’: 


‘© Return Alpheus ! the dread voice is past 
That shrunk thy streams: Return Sicilian muse, 
And call the vales and bid them hither cast 
Their bells and flowerets of a thousand hues. 
Ye valleys low, where the mild whispers use 
Of shades, and wanton winds and gushing brooks, 
On whose fresh lap the swart star never looks, 
Throw hither all your quaint enamelled eyes, 
That on the green turf suck the honeyed showers, 
And purple all the ground with vernal flowers. 
Bring the rathe primrose that forsaken dies, 
The tufted crow-toe and pale jessamine, 
The white pink and the pansy freaked with jet, 
The glowing violet.” 


But although this occurs in an elegy, it might have been applied to the fabled 
plains of heaven, wherefrom all passion and joy and sorrow and grief have been 
purged away, and two and two up and down among the growing asphodel 
walk those who are bereft of all the wild disturbing thought and passion of 
earth. 

Consider how differently the moonlight is rendered in the magnificent fifth 
act of ‘*The Merchant of Venice.” First, in that delightful bandying between 
Lorenzo and Jessica you have the choicest associations of romance brought up. 
Troilus on the Grecian walls sighing his soul towards Carthage, where Cressid 
lay that night; Dido with a willow in her hand upon the wild sea banks; 
Medea gathering the enchanted herbs that did renew old AXcon. Then after all 
this preparation we have the fine description : 


‘* How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank ! 
Here will we sit, and let the sounds of music 
Creep in our ears ; soft stillness, and the night, 
Become the touches of sweet harmony. 

Sit, Jessica: Look how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold.” 


The passage throbs with human life, and so does that splendid description of 
Homer’s splendidly rendered by the late laureate : 


‘* As when in heaven the stars about the moon 
Look beautiful, when all the winds are laid, 
And every height comes out and jutting peak 
And valley, and the immeasurable heavens 
Break open to their highest, and all the stars 
Shine, and the shepherd gladdens in his heart.” 
To copy out such verse is in itself an endless pleasure. 


Books to order from the library : 


‘¢ Dreams and their Meanings.” Horace Hutchinson. (Longmans.) 

“The Property of Berkeley Square.” Robert Hichens. (Methuen ) 

‘©The Women of the Salons, and Other French Portraits.” 5S. G. Tallentyre.’ 
(Longmans. ) ON-LOOKER. 


HUNTING NOTES. 


O have a fine day for John Ball, a quick find, and a fox that ran 
straight through Jane, and kept us galloping and even jumping at 
times, to a kill in the open at Willoughby Waterless, was good 
fortune to begin the week with. Sunday’s rain gave way to Monday’s 
sunshine. During this past week, so far as one part of the country is 
concerned, it has rained on the off-days and has been bright on the 

hunting mornings, There was one feature in the run which was delightlul.. The 
field, or part of it, reached Jane Ball before the hounds, doing no harm thereby, 
since the former came by the gates and the roads, and the latter took a turn 
round about two fields before crossing the road. The pack, however, ran right 
through the covert, which lies on a fairly steep slope. Thus, as we waited at 
the top the whole start could be seen—the fox, the pack sweeping hither and 
thither, according to the old simile, like a flock of pigeons before settling down 
to the scent. Tne turn was to the right, and a succession of rather trappy 
fences and no friendly gates thinred down the field, many of whom were not 
prepared to jump, -but the huntsman, one whipper-in, the Master on a good 
grey, and a gallant colonel on a brown American, all were over in turn. 
To the right, others were struggling with the fence, where it was more complicated, 
and some strugeled over and others floundered in a muddy bottom. Luckily 
there was a check at the top of the field, and this let in a good many who would 
have seen no n:ore but for this. From the top of the hill one fox came back, 
while hounds ran on with the other and killed him. | As the fox that went back 
had evidently been run, it is quite possible that for part of the way at least there 
were two in front of the pack. 

On Wednesday the Pytchley were at Welford, in that part of their country 
wherein, but for a bird-cage of wire, hunting would be most delightful. The 
hour of meeting was 9 a.m., but it was fully a quarter to ten before the 
mi-t, which hung heavily on the Hemploe hills, and lay on the plains like a thick 
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FOXHALL. 


white clammy blanket, cleared sufficiently to enable us to hunt. ‘In the mean- 
time Captain Bretherton entertained the field at Bosworth. John Isaacs had the 
bitch pack out, a beautiful pack showing much fashion, but, like Mr. Fernie’s, 
not equal to their big brothers the dogs. Indeed, dog hounds are growing 
in favour as they improve in quality. No oae interested in hounds will 
deny that the free use of Belvoir biood in the Weathergage line has done much 
service to our dog packs. This family of hounds seem to transmit from one 
generation to another the masculine character, resolution, and substance of their 
famous ancestors, Weathergage, Wonder, Chanticleer, Chaser, Gambler, and 
the rest. The Pytchley pack are as full of Belvoir character as their neighbours 
the Grafton, This strikes one very much on see.ng the pack after an interval 
oi time. In other respects than the hounds the famous hunt is not so fortunate. 
It is, in fact, a clear warninz to other hunts that you cannot successfully 
run a national sport on cou.mercial principles. That everyone should subscribe 
is an excellent system, but no error can be more suicidal than to work your hunt 
for the benefit of the well-to-do visitor and to the injury and mortification of the 
less wealthy permanent residents. On twoor more farms wire will not come 
down this year, solely from the lack of a little tact and courtesy. | One instance 
will suffice. It is & mistake surely to refuse the courtesy of the hunt to the son 
ofa large occupier. But if we could wish the hunt a better spirit, there is 
nothing to be said against the sport. I am always rather inclined to think that 
the Pytchley is a much more difficult country fer a huntsman than it seems in 
the matter of scent. The two most successful huntsmen were men who could 
at a pinch kill a fox without a scent at all. 

The sport on Wedn: sday was good cub-hunting. <A fox at or near Sulby, 
and hounds, which could hardly run at all in the early morning, as the sun cime 
out hunted at a good pace. A hedge of reasonable size tempted everyone to a 
jump. Then a ditch with a good deal of water stopped some of the field. 
Going to this, a good Samaritan who knew the country advised a turn to the 
left. Some obstacle shut in the field, for when we arrived between Bosworth 
and Hothorpe there was scarcely anyone present to see the fox broken up. 

Mr. and Mrs. I rank Seltzer are coming shortly to Harborough, as is Lord 
Revelstoke, and Major Gordon Wilson is at Brooksby, where Lady Sarah will 
join him, Major Wilson was, I hear, out with the Belvoir at Scalford last 
Wednesday. They had nosport to speak of, a reluctant fox being forced after 
much rattling from Melton to ground in a garden. He was of the villa garden- 
haunting order of foxes, and died not gloriously in the outskirts of Thorpe 
Vicarage. 

It will be noted with satisfaction by hunting men that Mr. Reginald Corbet 
is a fitting successor to his father. He has shown excellent sport so far in the 
beautiul little country of the South Cheshire. Few hounds have had a better 
spin this season than the forty minutes which they enjoyed from Hallacoole and 
back—a nice ring; but as a friend of mine says, if one does not know the 
country, and some people never do, a ring is as good as a s:raight run. 

Before the next letter goes I shall have had the formal opening of the season 
to tell of. One of our new Masters, Mr. Charles McNeill, has made a name 
already as the quickest huntsman in England except Thatcher, and even he 
cannot get away more sharply on a fox. The North Cotswold country is filling 
up already with visitors. X. 


RACING NOTES 
ACING NOTES. 

E have been told, and told frequently, even to the point of 
satiation, that the old is better than the new, and as apostles, 
or rather as exponents, of the new, we are sometimes apt to 
quarrel with this time-worn assertion, We are told by 
masters of statistics, masters of dates, masters of incidents, 
that the lorses who lived years ago are far, far better than 

the horses who are runn.ng now. And in the majority of cases, to put it 
bluntly and rudely, we do not believe them. Yet there are horses of old to 
whom we are bound to pay the greatest and the deepest respect, and for whom 
we have an admiration which almost amounts to reverence. In the case of 
Foxhall this is certainly so. We have heard much lately about the American 
invasion, we have suffered much from the American invasion, but many have 
been inclined to think that the American invasion is a comparatively new thing, 
and that the advent o. Sloan and the advent of others constituted the first attack 
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which America made upon the English 
Turf. Buc this is not so; far from it. 
In 1880 Mr. J. R. Keene bought 
Foxhall over there; in 1881 Foxhall 
succeeded in producing something very 
near akin toa record, if it was nota 
record absolutely, by winning the 
Cesarewi:ch and the Cambridgeshire in 
one and the same year, a feat which 
has been accomplished so rarely that I 
should be interested, nay, more than 
that, really pleased, to know the names 
of other horses which have done the 
same thing. Asa race-horse, Foxhall 
was never great; he won none of the 
classic races, and cannot, under any 
pretext, be classed as a ‘‘ smasher ” ; 
but his advent is interesting, inas- 
much as he was the pioneer of the 
American invasion, about which there 
have been so many _ heart-searchings, 
and which, I devoutly hope, is a thing 
of the past. To put it biuntly and 
plainly, Foxhall has not been a success 
at the stud, or rather has not succeeded 
in producing prozeny of the same 
excellence as himself, or even, to carry 
the point further, of the same calibre 
as himself. In his best days he was a 
good horse, and his viciory in the 
Grand Pr.x de Paris over Tristan 
resulted, in one of the finest races 
which have ever been run. The verdict 
Copyright of the judge was a head, and when 
Fordham and Archer contested in a 
finish which resulted in a head, there was real trouble for somebody, or some- 
thing, and the something was, in all probability, the horses ; for in those days 
the doctrine of coercion, t.e., the whip and the spur, more especially the whip, 
was accepted as common law. Nowadays we are more humane, and who shall 
siy that we are less successful ? Foxha'l, whom I saw the other day, has now 
attained the goodly aye of twenty-five, which compares favourably with David’s 
three score and ten. He is as perky as a two year old, and now stands at the 
Mentmore Stud to serve the tenants’ mares, at the nominal sum of 10 guineas, 
and I have little doubt, from the accounts that I hear, that he fulfils his duty to 
the satisfaction of all concerned. Like many winners of classic races, he 
proved a comparative failure at the stud (taking the stud to mean coalition witn 
thorough-bred mares), but if real hunters are the results of his efforts it would be 
futile indeed to say tnat his labours have been useless. Just one word more 
with rezard to his name. It is generally supposed that Mr. Keene named his 
son after his good horse Foxhall. On the contrary, the good horse was named 
after his son; and I do not think that on either sije there should be any 
recrimination, 

So much for Foxhall, and now to turn to general topics. 

Personally, I must confess that I have a leaning towards the winners 
of classic races, and the subsequent victories of a Derby winner or the 
winner of the St. Leger give me more sincere pleasure than the success of a horse 
whose performances have only been mediocre. It may be the force of tradition, 
and it may even be that the tradition itself is more than a little fallacious, but 
the fact remains that we have been taught to differentiate between the winners of 
classic races and even tiie best handicap horses, and to believe that, of necessity, 
the winners of the classic races were the better horses of the two; so that the 
victory of Volodyovski in the Sandown Foal Stakes is a matter of congratulation 
Not that he was competing against handicap horses—he was not; but he 
succeeded, in spite of a dangerous indiscretion on the part of his jockey, in 
conceding 8lb., rolb., and 211b. respectively to the rest of the field, and getting 
home by a head ; then, once and for all, however good or bad the three year 


olds of the season may be, he is the best of them. Why little Johnny Reiff 


made the most fearful and wonderful attempts to come between the other horses 
when there was no room for him it is impossible even to conjecture, and one might 
have thought that he had witnessed this manoeuvre, as displayed and de- 
monstrated bv his elder brother, quite often enough to have realised its 
utter impossiviiity; and it would have been indeed hard luck, both 
for the horse and his owner, if this eccentric course of action hid lost them 
the race. But fortunately there runs in the veins of Volodyovski the fine oid 
fighting, staying blood of St. Simon, and it would be difficult, I think, to say 
which is the most determined tryer in a desperate finish, William III. or 
Volodyovski; and it would be better perhaps not to draw any comparison, 
and to be content with calling them two of the finest stayers and well-plucked 
horses which the English Turf has known. 

That luck, including of course bad luck, is part and parcel of all racing 
and all matters connected with racing is, and has Leen for a long time, an 
accepted axiom, but it is also an axiom which has generally been applied to 
financial transactions of a speculative and uncertain nature rather than to details 
and projects of race,course management. But in the case of the Free Handicap 
at Gatwick the executive certainly had the worst of luck, and the disappoint- 
ment was rendered the keener and more intense owing to the fact that, only a few 
days before, the enterprise of the Kempton Park authorities in establishing that 
very sporting race, the Kempton Park Stakes, had met with an exceeding great 
reward in every sense of the word—a fact which had afforded the Gatwick people 
a precedent to encourage them in their good work. But at the last moment 
everything fell to pieces, and the actual race had nothing to raise it above a 
very humble standard of mediocrity. The friendly rivalry between Epsom Lad 
and San Toi was the first disaster, and this certainly could not have be-n 
foreseen even by the most prescient and prophetic people ; but what the Gatwick 
authorities might have realised. with benefit to themselves was that the week 
between the Cesarewitch and the Cambridgeshire was ¢ertainly not the best 
week in the year to choose for an event of this kind, if, indeed, it was not one 
of the worst which could have been selected. The result is now a matter of 
history, and although Rambling Katie is no bad mare, it might reasonably 
have been hoped that the conditions of the race would have attracted 
animals of a better class. If the establishment of long-distance races for 
the best class of horses means anything at all, it means that, at last, after a very, 
very long time, the peop.e who control race-courses and the programmes of races 
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have realised that the public have a real affection for a good sporing 
contest over a distance of ground, and that the very large proportion 
of racing peop'e who do attend race-meetings with the sole object, of 
finding bread for themselves and their families have but little interest in five- 
furlong scurries, and most certainly have no desire to see gond two year olds ruined 
before they have reached their full strength. Wnat legis‘ation has failed to do, 
it would seem, is to be brought about by the weight of common-sense, and 
I look forward with great and pardonable glee to seeing many races of the same 
class established at our best meetings; for it stands to reason that the-more 
encouragement owners receive to keep their horses for long-distance races of 
adequate and reasonable va'ue, the less likely will they be to strive for a quick 
profit by running them to death during their two year eld careers. 

Looking back generally over the season, as far as it has gone,. one 
thing would seem to be certain, namely, that the two year old form has 
worked itself into such an intricate tangle that even the boldest heart must 
feel fear when it begins to tackle it seriously. Idols, many idols, have flashed 
across the scene, only to bathe in the fierce I ght of notor.ety for a short season 
ard pass away into oblivion, discredited and disgraced. For months the name 
of Sievier stood out by itself, and the best judges did not feir to say thit 
he held in his stable not only one Derby winner, but that, were he so 
minded, he might win the great race either with Lavengro, Sceptre, or Duke 
of Westminster at his own option, And now Game Chick, whose victories 
were once in everybody’s mouth, has been beaten, and not only Game 
Chick, but Port Blair, and for the moment Doctrine asserts his claim, 
although it is only fair to chronicle the fact that in this race Game 
Chick had much the worst of the weight, and even under these con- 
ditions he was only beiten by two heads; so that with these facts before 
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us it is quite obvious thit the Coronation Derby will le a great race, and that 
many anxicus moments will be spent over the winter training of these animals. 
And here it is that the friends of Duke of Westminster have one real 
foundation for the creat hopes which they cherish. For is not Duke o! 
Westminster. beneath the shelter of the Kirgsclere hills and in the stable of 
John Porter; and is there a man training at the present moment, or has there 
ever been a trainer since the beginning of time, who knows more about the 
scientific treatment of prospective Derby winners than the master of Kingsclere ? 
Which is no small consideration. 

The first day’s steeple-chasing of the season was more in the nature. of a 
farce than usual, seeing that, owing to the thick mist, the course and the fences 
and the horses were perfectly invisible, and a humorous incident. occurred when 
Mr. Coventry cantered back to the stands to ask the stewards whether he was 
to start horses which he could not see even at the distance of a few'yards. The 
horses were started in obedience to the order. of the stewards, but how they ran 
and where they ran toand what they. did, no mortal man will ever know, not 
even the jockeys; and, taking all things into considera ion, it is a matter for no 
small astonishment that they did not all fall down, and that, as far as we know, 
they did not run out of the proper course more than once. Lookins down the list 
of the horses who ran, I came across the names of some very seasoned old warriors, 
and at the beginning of every season it is impossible to help wondering how the 
supply of horses is going to last cut. Taking half-a-dozen names at random, we 
find .old veterans like Chiselhampton, Napoleon the Great, Kilworth, Stalker, 
and Ballymoney, and against the name of each and all of them is placed 
‘‘aged.” If it was pronounced ‘‘ag-ed ” it would fit the case better; and vet 
some bold creature has been seriously suggesting the advisability of summer . 
steeple-chasing. Well, well ! BUCEPHALUS. 








[Asad duty falls tobe performed to-day. 
Our distinguished contributor Major C, II. 
Fisher, whose articles on Falconry have 
so often delighted our readers, died at his residence, The Castle, Stroud, on 
Saturday las*, at the ripe old age of seventy-five. It is believed that the 
article which follows was the last composition that came from him, but it shows 
that his interest in hawking remained undiminished to the last. Major Fisher, 
besides being a falconer, was a keen and all-round expert sportsman, and for 
several years held the championship at the Toxophilite Society. Our readers 
will, we are sure, join with us in expressing our sense of the loss incurred 
by the sporting world through his death,-—Ep. | 


ANY are the untoward incidents that befall the 
falconer, and the most calamitous, of course, are due 
to the gun. Many of my own hawks have been 
shot, as have many belonging to my friends. I[ 
especially recall three fine young tiercel peregrines 

which thus were done to death in Ireland. The first was the 
property of a well-known old sportsman and falconer, and was 
placed by him, hooded and securely tied, on a large stone on the 
nearest wall, whilst he went off for some purpose or other. 
Looking back from a distance at the hawk he had left, he was 
horror-struck to see a man creeping beside the wall with a gun 
in his hand. In vain did the owner shout (and his voice was as 
that of a stentor); so intent was the gunner that he either was, or 
affected to be, deaf to the outcry. In vain did the falconer hurry 
up; and he had need, for he saw his man stop, bring gun to 
shoulder, take aim, and fire. Down fell the hawk dead, hanging 
by his legs to the stone on the wall. When the falconer came 
up he demanded to know the reason for the outrageous act. 
Judge of his astonishment when, pointing with the utmost 
wonder to the plumes in the hood of the murdered hawk, which 
it still wore, the man exclaimed: ‘ Begorrah! yer hanner! I 
took him for a paycock!” 

The same gentleman when magpie-hawking with friends in 
Ireland, on another occasion, with several splendid magpie hawks 
and in a country very suitable for the sport (¢.e., without woods, 
hedges, or other harbours of refuge for that most cunning of 
birds), was in the habit of flying two favourite tiercels together 
(called The O'Donoghue and Duleep Singh) the former an 
excellent ‘‘stooper” and the latter a clever ‘‘ footer,” and from 
this quality able to take by far the greater number of those killed, 
and to capture in one day no less than eight head. I learned from 
this gentleman the tragic end of these two fine tiercels. Flown 
together as usual, and with almost the certainty of capturing 
their accustomed quarry, it happened that nearly at the finish of 
a flight a wooc-pigeon appeared on the scene, and passing under 
the fine stooper at once drew off his attention from the legitimate 
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quarry to the far more agreeable one chance had presented. 
Instantly followed by his companion tiercel, at it they went, and 
disappeared behind some trees further along aroad. Alarmed by 
the instant report of a gun from that direction, the hawking party 
set off with heavy hearts to see what had happened, and great 
was their dismay to find a procession advancing to meet them, 
composed as follows: First, a man carrying a gun in one hand 
and swinging a dead hawk in the other, followed by a boy with 
a dead wood-pigeon in one hand and a dead hawk in the other. 
Tableau! : 

With the view of showing that a lost hawk, if not done to 
death in similar outrageous fashion, may eventually be recovered, 
I may mention what happened once when I was hawking with a 
party on a Northumberland moor, where for eleven seasons I 
had capital sport at grouse. At a place on the moor, a shepherd's 
comfortable house, where | usually had lunch, I left the cadgeman, 
with cadge and six or seven falcons, and taking a lovely old 
passage falcon on my glove, my man and I set off to try a fine 
bit of moorland full of grouse. Directly we got near it I flew the 
old falcon, and when returning to the cottage was met by the 
rest of the party, cadgeman, and hawks... The haggard had 
done a glorious flight, and was feeding on her grouse sitting on 
my hand (for she was as tame as any eyess). The cadgeman, 
who was somewhat slow of wit but observant, said to me: 
‘“‘] have just seen your lost hawk, sir.” She came by me just 
now, flying six grouse, towards your house.” 

And this he stuck to, adding that she was blue in colour !ike 
an old bird. Now we had lost a fine. young. peregrine falcon, a 
Lundy bird, then very hard in her moult, and a very decent blue in 
colour, thanks toa year of liberty. She had soared contemptuous 
of lure or call into the blue sky on August 28th, and this was 
September 28th—a calendar month later. So we all set off 
in divers ways for an hour’s search. My falconer had the best 
eyesight of any man I have ever met, save one, in a long life of 
sport, and he declared he had seen a man at a distance throwing 
up something, ‘apparently a cap. My glasses soon showed he 
was right. The man had seen us throw up a lure, and hoped 
his cap might be easily mistaken for a lure by the hawk he had 
seen. Indeed, she was not to be so deluded, but, though a great 
distance off, she saw and came straight to mine, which was 
more to her taste, and soon she was sitting on it in the heather. 
My man of course recognised her, and she him—for it was not 
till his hand touched her jesses that she thought it time to fly. 
He took her up and hooded her, and so tame was she that she 
fed on his hand all the way homeward. She afterwards, that 
same year, killed sixty-four grouse in one season— my record for 
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one hawk, and, I believe, the record. She lived for five years 
afterwards, well known as the falcon Lundy, and comrade of my 
passage falcon Lady Jane, the two being excellent game-hawks, 
well known in many places. 

All sorts of mishaps occur in falconry. One of the least 
expected occurred to me as follows : 

A fine young passage falcon had caught a rook on the 
Wilts Downs after a capital flight. My falconer was my 
only companion, but afoot, while I was mounted, and the 
fight having been down a good breeze, I pushed on in 
case of accident, and came up to my falcon and her quarry 
with not a soul in sight. I had the usual falconer’s help to 
tether a horse, a rope and weight in a sort of pistol holster at 
the saddle, and threw them on the ground and left the mare 
to her own devices whilst I ran off to help the hawk. 
unweighted end of the rope was, of course, fastened to the 
bridle. The mare being thoroughly accustomed to be thus left 
alone on the open down, | thought no more of her. I had, 
however, to think at once of the falcon, who had got the rook in 
one foot, while the latter held one of her feet in his mouth. I 
put matters to rights and secured the falcon to a ring-pin 
driven firmly into the ground, and then looked for my horse. 
To my astonishment I found that she was nowhere to be 
seen, and it was not till I came to the place where I had 
left her that the mystery was solved. There was a large 
dew-pond there in a very deep depression of the ground, 
that I had not before noticed, and there I found my nag 
swimming about and thoroughly enjoying herself in deep 
water. With considerable difficulty I got her out, but it 
was a long time before I could ride on that saddle on my 
way home. 

I may mention the curious fact (for such it appears) that a 
pond made in the hard chalk of the down—in a depression of the 
surface—is seldom known to be completely empty, though 
daily supplying the wants of a large flock of sheep, without 
any visible source of supply. I have olten questioned the 
very intelligent Downland shepherds as to this, and they 
assured me that, so long as any water remained in such a 
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pond, it attracted the dew and was found to be daily thereby 
replenished, to their great satisfaction. Hence the local name 
of “ dew-pond.” C. Hawkins FIsHeEr. 


v | an 
SEVERN SALMON, 

HE tide has been ebbing four hours, and the coal-ketch 
moored at the head of the winding *‘ pill” has canted 
over in the ooze till its yardarm has swung across the 
parapet of the bridge into the main roadway of the 
amphibious little village. A stiff south-westerly breeze 

has been blowing up the river all night, good for keeping the 
salmon in the pools, and there is some hope, they say, of a heavy 
take, though fish have been few and small all the summer. As we 
walk along the high sea wall towards the hut where we are to meet 
the fishermen, a brood of sheldrakes, or ‘* burrow-ducks ” as they 
call them hereabouts, go scuttling over the mud-banks beneath 
us, while the old duck trails off on a different line with a fine 
exhibition of the familiar device of an apparently broken wing. 
Half a mile or so on we come to the fishermen’s black hut, built 
into the lee of the sea wall with its tarpaulin roof lower than the 
line of drift left on the other side of the wall by the water a week 
ago, for owing to the great height of the Severn tides, with a full 
moon and a south-west gale, much of the land would at such times 
be by nature subject to inundation, as, indeed, it formerly was. 
The party is ready and waiting for us, dressed in that costume of 
blue jersey, trousers cut short, and stout boots of the village 
cobbler’s make, into which we quickly change. There are four 
of the fishermen to-day, for the promise of a good take has led 
the brother who usually sticks to the farm work to join the 
others in the river. We set off over the sea wall, and down 
across the grey banks cracked in their lizard-skin patterns, 
followed by the two retrievers who are to help us in the salmon 
taking, not by retrieving, but by pointing the fish that lurk in 
the brown water under the rocky sides of the pools. A mile or 
so out in the grey, salt-smelling river-bed there lies a patch of 
some acres of black seaweed-covered rock which contains the 
fishery, and towards this we plod along a stony track 
marked by weed-hung piles for guidance in the winter 
nights. The season begins in February, and in open 
weather the pools are visited every ebb by daylight, 
moonlight, or lantern-light, as the case may be, but on 
the coldest nights the value of the take is not worth 
the risk of rheumatism, or worse. ‘‘ There’s times 
when one’s better a-bed,” says one of the men, with 
an air of grim reminiscence. Wading through ebb- 
tide channels, floundering through waist-deep mud- 
banks that the vagaries of the tide have thrown 
across the track, we come at last to the fishery. At the 
lower end of a long pool cut in the expanse of bed-rock 
is fixed a row of great conical baskets, called here 
by the fishermen “ putchers,” with their small ends 
pointing down stream, and from these, while the 
brown water from the pool is still draining out over 
the sluice-gates below, we remove the caps and draw 
out great quantities of seaweed rammed tight home by 
the force of the ebb and holding a goodly number of 
whiting, together with conger and fresh-water eels. 
The whiting are all dead, but not so the eels, and a 
nice discrimination between the two kinds is now 
desirable, for if a young conger is incautiously handled 
in mistake for a pond eel it will ‘bite smartly. Some- 
times a salmon is found dead in one of the baskets, 
caught unawares in the tideway, but usually they skulk 
to the last in the sinking waters of the pool above. 

The dogs, one of whom is a half-grown pup in 
course of training, are already prowling curiously round 
the pool, and by the time the baskets are all drawn 
the water has run off sufficiently to begin the hunt. 
There are fish in the pool to-day, we know, for from 
time to time, as the water sank on the gravel, there 
was the well-known swirl as a salmon changed 
his quarters. The pool is perhaps 4oyds. long, 
widening out at the head into a basin with sloping 
edges of mud, and towards this we try to drive the 
fish, four of us wading abreast between the muddy 
walls of rock. We advance cautiously, with a couple 


long tresses of bladder weed strike one on the leg in 
the pull of the brown water one is not sure for a 
moment if it is a fish or no. The old retriever is 
fixedly watching a kind of hover where the water 
is swirling under a weed-hung curve in the rock. 
We shall come to that in time. There are salmon 
close ahead of us for certain, for from time to time 
a wedge-shaped ripple moves before us up stream. 
Suddenly a fish breaks back right between our legs, 
nearly upsetting the man who tries to land it with 
the net; one cannot see it. There is only a whirl in 


of large landing-nets grasped in readiness; when the ' 
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the water, and a sensation like a bar of cold yellow soap rushing 
over one’s bare leg. A moment later the man on the extreme 
right makes a sudden thrust with the net, and then with a 
great heave swings a shining fish of 8lb. or rolb. clear of. the 
water and out on the rocks beyond, where he is despatched by 
the others of the party. The dogs bark wildly, still watching 
the black hollow under the weed. We come cautiously up, and 
move the net forward in the water, when there is a great rush 
from under the rock, and the back fin of a big fish goes straight 
and swift up stream. One more breaks back between us; but 
when we have reached the mouth of the wider basin the whole . 
party wades in with serried rank, and at last we contrive to 
drive two fish up into the shallows, where they are despatched, 
after completely covering us with liquid mud sent flying by the 
sweep of their tails. 


[To THE Epitror oF ‘COUNTRY LIFE.” ] 
Si1r,—In reply to ‘*Inquirer’s” letter in your number for October 12th, I am 
glad to inform him that there is an ‘* Anti-bearing-rein ” Association, founded in 
1890, one of the hon. secretaries being Mrs. C. H. Allen, F.R.G.S., 17, Well 
Walk, Hampstead, who would, I am sure, be pleased to supplv all particulars. 
C. A. LEATHAM. 





WHY DO PARTRIDGES TOWER? 
{To THE Epitor or ‘* Country LirFk.”] 


‘*tower” when hit. Tne bird may fly some little distance, and then rise to a 
considerable height ‘and drop dead, or it may tower at once. The reason of 
towering has been a disputed point, and with a view to settling the question I 
have radiozraphed three birds that towered this last September. One ‘rose at 
once about a hundred feet and then fell dead ; the second flew about a hundred 
yards, and then rose about fifty feet, and dropped ; the third towered a hundred 
feet, fell about half that distance, recovered itself, and soared down wind with 
extended wings for at least two hundred yards, gave a convulsive Start, and fell to 
the ground like a stone. The Ro6ntgen rays’ show that the first and second 
birds were shot in the lung, whilegin the third ‘bird, unfortunately, no shot 
remained. (The dark spot in its radiograph was due to a smali stone in the 
crop.) So far, then, as one can judge by these example, this form of towering 
is due to lung injury. The air passages become filled with blood, and the bird 
ascends to gain fresh air, in the same way perhaps as amin who has difficulty 
in breathing will prop himself up in his bed with pillows. —HENRY A. Roome, 
Member Rontgen Society, Fellow Royal Photographic Society. 


[We are greatly obliged to our correspondent for his letter and photographs, 
and will be much pleased if other of our readers will give us their views on this 
most interesting question. We are not satisfied that the theory of the bird 
ascending to obtain fresh air is indisputable. —Ep. ] 





PROBLEMS OF SALMON LIFE. 


[To THE Epiror or ‘ Country LiFE.”] 

Sir,—In your issue of October 12th is published a very interesting article on 
‘* Problems of Salmon Life.” The problems dealt with are two, and are classed 
as mysterious and insoluble. The first is why big fish are found in rivers like 
the Hampshire Avon, and small fish in rivers like the Shin and Nairn, The 
second, which with your kind permission I will deal with first, is why there are 
no grilse in the Avon, There is no fact so inso'uble as the fact waich is not a 
fact. Of such is the second problem. Grilse are fish of the salmon race soon to 
spawn or which have shortly spawned for the first time. Salmon, as the article 
states, return to their natal rivers. “As there are salmon in the Avon, it is evident 
that grilse must go there coo, for a fish cannot spawn the second time until he 
has done so the first. The fact that insufficient observation has not found grilse 
in the Avon may be due to the causes that there are no great number of fish in 
the river, that the fishing in this’ spring river during the later grilse svas on is not 
active, or that the grilse, running large, are mistaken for salmon. The cause of 
this is capable of explanation, Lut I fear to ask for too much of your space, and 
will piss to the first problem, dealing with the size of fish. If you want a big cow 
you must breed from large stock and feed the calf well. Welsh mutton is small 
because the herbage is scant. The food supply is of the first importance, but there 
is also the question of cever. A biz fish in a burn with his back fin out of 
water wou'd probably soon find his belly as dry as his back and get no time for 
spawning ; so small fish perpetuate themselves in small rivers. The small fish, or 
parr, hatched out, there begins for him the main question of food. Rivers like 
the Avon, well described in the article as rich, placid, and food producing, no 
doubt send the smolt in good case to the sea. Again, no doubt the food in the 
sea varies. We have cod, sole, haddock, whiting banks of varied richnéss. So 
there are probably salmon food banks of differing quality, and the Ballina: 71b. 
fish finds food near his river that is poor, whilst his neighbour of Ballyshannon, 
in richer pastures, can fill his-skin to 2olb. and 3olb. Thus may it also be with 
the Avon and Shin. —F. FE. 





$1r,—-Everyone who has shot partridges knows that now and then a bird will 








SETTING UP A HAWKING ESTABLISHMENT. 
{To THE Epitror or ‘‘Country LIFE.”] 
Sir,—I am desirous of setting up an establishment of hawks in a Southern 
county in England, and should be glad of your advice as to what sort of hawks 
it would be well for me to start with, and how and at what cost they can be 
obtained. —AUCEPs. 
[A similar project has been entertained within recent years by more than 





one of our subscribers, who possessed the means and Se 
many of the qualifications which ought to have enabled } gate y = 
them to carry it into execution. No doubt some | 
others—sporismen and landowners—have occasionally 
been fired with a more or less vague ambition to | 
excel in the picturesque field-sport which, not | 
so very long ago, was considered in England as lis 
a necessary accomplishment for every man of 
noble birth, The chief reason why such aspira- |f 
tions, however reasonable and deserving of 
success, have so often come to naught is that 
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himself in communication with some of the amateurs who still practise with 
success the now unfashionable sport. These are mostly very willing to do 
anything which is in their power to help and encourage anyone who is really 
anxious to join the confraternity, and are often ready to give him an 
opportunity of getting an insight into the practical working of trained hawks in 
the field, as well as the mysteries connected with their training and conditioning. 
Under their auspices he would have a far better chance of making a good start 
than if he trus'ed to mere book knowledge, even combined with the utmost zeal 
and intell:gence, to become an adept at this difficult 
craft. Very possibly one of such counsel ors mi:ht 
also, sooner or later, put him in the way of hearing of 
that rare phenomenon—a man able to superintend 
the setting up of his proposed hawking estailishment, 
and willing to act as his falconer until he was able 
to train his own hawks, or instruct a clever servant 
how todo so. The obstacies to be encountered are not 
insuperable; and if we may believe those who have 
triumphed over them, the attempt is well worth 
making. —ED. | 











the aspirants to honours in the hawking-field 











SWAN UPPING. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘*Country LIFE.”) 








have almost all greatly underrated the difficulties ae eee 
‘with which they would have to contend. Some et ites 5d | as Wasting | 

of these are, no doubt, inherent in the sport itself, - — 

which, as King James I. himself admitted, is always Cg 7; &) ie 1G) 18/0) oe a) iP; 
fraught with more disappointments and vexatious 


accidents than hunting or other outdoor pastimes. 
But still more of them are due to the disrepute into 
which falconry has so unjustly fallen, and to the 





S1r,—In Henry VII.’s reign the theft of a swin’s 
egg was punished by imprisonment, and the bird was 
deemed ‘ royal,” no subject being allowed to preserve 
it save by special permission of the Sovereign. A 
mark or badge was granted to thosé who enjoyed 
this right, and the ceremony of ‘‘Swan Upping,” or 











unreasoning hostility with which many game- 
preservers persist in regarding it. Before providing 
himself with any trained hawks, our correspondent 











‘*Swan Hopping,” is carried out to this day on the 
River Thames, where swans are owned by the King, 





as well as by the companies of vintners and dyers. 





must consider what are the facilities afforded for their 
use by the country in which he proposes to fly them. 
If it comprises a good stretch of open land, such as 
downs, moors, or large unenclosed fields, he may 
engage in game-hawking during the game season, and 


The marks are made upon the upper mandible with 
a knife or other sharp instrument. The accompany- 
ing illustration depicts a chart dated 1650, called 
‘*A booke of Swan markes.” This long narrow 
parchment scroll, bearing the drawings of a number 





rook-hawking in the eatly part of the year, using in 





each case peregrines. On such ground he may also, 
at least in the early autumn, fly larks with merlins. 














of swans’ bills all differently marked, -with the name 
of the owner beneath each particular bill, is in the 
possession of Captain Key, Lord of the Manor of 





If the country is not open enough for these flights, 


but happens to be much frequented by magpies, 4 wa) ed) @ lla) ella 
he may have some good sport with peregrines at Te “ 
) om, a ite 


this frolicsome quarry, and may, with the same hawks 
or lanners or Barbary falcons, or even a first-rate 
sparrow-hawk, pick up a few partridges during the 


Fulford, York. It was drawn up by one of his 
ancestors, a Mr. Key who was High Sheriff for the 
county of Lincolnshire. Living at no great distance 
from the Fens, he was frequently called upon to 
settle disputes with regard to the rightful ownership 
of swans by farmers of the Fen district. The diffi- 





season. Gulls may be flown in any fairly open place 
sufficiently far from the sea; but success in this very ee, og Phan jo 
difficult depirtment of falconry can hardly be hoped Smee ae | ee sew 
for by any beginner. In default of an open country, —— . 

it would be useless to attempt anything with the AG A UT 
‘*long-winged hawks” above named. Resort must E 

then be had to the two  short-winged species, : re : nae 
which are much more easily accommodated with i " 
quarry, and much less fastidious in their tastes. oA’ 2a ae 


Foes Paper 
5a [: ib § culty of decision was so great that he brought into 
ee Petes. use this system of marking.-—S. WHITTELL Key, 


LeRLs! M.A. 


BLACK SHEEP FOR PARKS. 
[To THE Epiror or ‘Country LiFe.” ] 





Sir, — Referring to your ‘Country Note” of 
October 5th, perhaps a four-horned black breed 








The goshawk, which is extinct in England, but 
can occasionally be imported from other European countries, may be used 
either for hares or rabbits, or, with a good start, for several sorts of 
feathered quarry, including pheasants, partridges, water-hens, and even herons 
and some sorts of wildfowl. Lastly, a most diverting and busy time may 
be spent with a well-trained sparrow-hawk on the fist, flying her at black- 
birds, thrushes, redwings, and the like, which afford a fine opportunity for 
quite a little army of men or boys to exert themselves in the work of routing out 
the quarry from bushes or thickets, and thus enabling the hiwk to capture them 
in tue air, There are comp:ra- 
tively few countries in England 
where goshawks and sparrow- 
hawks cannot be flown with suc- 
cess; and both the one and the 
other species, when properly 
trained and in good condition, 
will afford a larger amount and a 
greater variety of sport than the 
long-winged hawks, It would, 
of course, be useless for any 
umateur to suppose that he could 
‘‘take up” hawking as he 
might shooting or hunting, 
The instruction necessary for 
engaging in these pursuits can be 
very easily obtained, and is 
simple compired with that which 
is required to make a man a fal- 
coner. The first step naturally 
is to engage a competent pro- 
fessional head - falconer. And 
here the beginner will probably 
find himself confronted with a 
serious difficulty. In the condi- 
tion to which modern falconry has 
been reduced, it is seldom that 
either a man or a boy has the 
inclination or the opportunity to 
qualify himse’f for the arduous job 
of training and taking charge of hawks. 


Many of our best amateur falconers act as 
their own head-falconers, and would otherwise find it impossible tokeep hawks at all. 
Most of them know at least as much about the business as the men whom they 
employ to help them with it. Some very ardent beginners have, to our 
knowledge, been so deceived and so badly served by the persons whom they 
employed as to abandon their design, at least for the time, in disgust. In fact, 
falconry, as a profession, can hardly now be said to exist in England, though, 


of course, in some Eastern couatries, it is still in high repute. What, then, can 
a person in the position of our correspondent do? The best plan is to p'ace 











of han, like that of which the portrait is enclosed, might possibly find 


favour with the owners of parks who want something more striking than 
the tame domestic mu'ton. It is a ram of the black St. Kilda breed, 
which everyone knows are some of the smallest and most finely flavoured of 
any kind of sheep. The legend about these creatures is that, like the diminutive 
flocks on the island of Goa, they are the descendants of a breed left there by tne 
old Vikings or other Norse pirates, who ‘‘ dumped ” them, just as the old South 
Se. pirates ‘dumped ” turtles, on any likely but out-of-the-way bits of ocean- 
girt rock where they thought 
they could find them again to 
victual their ships with fresh 
meat. The specimen here 
photographed is now in the 
Zoological Gardens. -—OvIs. 


GAMBLING AT BIG 
SHOOTS. 

[To THE Epiror.] 
S1r,—In justice to game-shovters 
generally, it is only fair that 
the article in your issue for 
October 12th bearing the above 
heading, should be contradicted. 
It is absolutely incorrect, to say 
the least. I heard the article read 
out in a country house by one of 
seven or eight shooters, men who 
hid among them visited {or 
shooting probally every big 
cozntry house in England. The 
unanimous decision was that such 
behaviour as is described in your 
article in regard to ‘*‘ pooling 
the bag,” ‘‘gamb'ing on the 
gun versus the bird,” etc., was 
unheird of and unknown. At 
any rate, not one shooter present had ever heard of such a thing, though the men 
there, as I say, had shot at about every big shoot in England. It is impossible 
that the writer of this article could have any acquaintance with a big shoot, other 
than from imagination. Curious to say, an exactly similar account, gami.ling and 
all, appeared on October Ist in the London Davly A/ail. In this case one could 
afford to laugh, as Londoners are told all kin’s of humbug about shooting, but 
in a paper like Counrry LiFk, which is intended for country gent emen and 
which is growing in favour every day, it is indeed a p‘ty that downright and 
harm ul non-ense should appear in its pages. —CYLINDER. 














